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Editorial Comment 
The first comments of this page are, perhaps understandably, directed to the * 
contents of the first issue. Some thought has gone into the “balance” of the types of © 
articles presented and the reader is encouraged to tell us the extent to which the ‘ 
result in this issue is satisfactory. After a slow start, manuscripts began to arrive 
last Fall with satisfying frequency and the forty-odd that made their appearance 
before the first issue went to press made choice possible. The editorial policy to 
be observed with regard to type of article is stated on the inside front cover, to- 4 
gether with instructions to prospective contributors. ; 
Although in general, certainly, research is to be the prevailing theme of each A 
issue, this first number is more heavily loaded with non-research than was antici- fere 
pated. This is because the three papers of the learning symposium and the paper _ duc 
on changing concepts in vocational counseling were available if published early. — Sho: 
The editor felt that these papers were of high quality and justified the imbalance # Uni 
in the issue. The reader will also notice in this issue that two or three names 4 bee 
appear more frequently than might be expected. This is because, in the confusing licat 
period of constructing a first issue, the editor leaned heavily upon two or three (10). 
hard-working producers. The decision to have one man contribute in two or three men 
ways was wholly his own. sive 
Attention is called to two continuing departments, “Research Notes” and with 
“Book Reviews.” Harold Pepinsky states his point of view very well indeed for the struc 
first named — please read it and then contribute as you are able. This section of the | In 
journal could become its most valued feature. With regard to the book reviews for | jects 
which Donald Super will have some regular responsibilities, it is planned to have i stud 
two or three rather searching reviews in each issue to be followed by a running com- | ford 
mentary on a number of others. An earnest attempt will be made to keep this sec- ; folde 
tion current, with pre-views presented whenever possible and with evaluation rather ‘ view 
than description the keynote. "hal ; 
From the outset the patron saints of this journal (the editors and stockholders : 
are thus distinguished) have hoped to make it a publishing vehicle for Ph.D. studies. © nr 
The article by Dipboye in this issue is an example of this type of writing as is “a a 
Brown’s an illustration of some further thinking based upon the dissertation. Articles ~ é' 
based upon dissertation must be succinctly written and must follow the organiza- , . 
tion and style of the APA Publication Manual (see inside front cover). But definite abilit 
a encouragement is given to this group of possible contributors. For many young : diffe 
writers it may be well to seek the aid of an experienced writer, either as consultant | . f 
or collaborator. lisa 
main 
The reader may notice that two articles in this issue are followed by a “Com- | 
ment.” This will be done regularly for a sampling of the articles of each issue in an * 
attempt to give the reader another writer's thoughtful reaction to the article. In | In 
the main the “Comment” writer will point up issues and suggest the implications / ducte 
for research or practice. He is asked to stress the positive rather than the negative Cent 
aspects of the article although he may wish to do some of each. This feature could contr. 
be a bit exciting at times although its purpose is to stimulate the reader, not to em- TTh 
barrass the author. The “Comment” of course will be subject to the same type of to Dr. 
editorial evaluation as that given to the original article. CGW (plies 
Leona 
able si 
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A Follow-up after Three Years 
of Clients Counseled by Two Methods 


Edward W. Forgy and John D. Black’ 


Stanford University 


A study of client reactions to two dif- 
ferent methods of counseling was con- 
ducted in 1949 by Barahal, Brammer, and 
Shostrom, using as subjects 100 Stanford 
University male freshmen. This study has 
been reported in various professional pub- 
lications (1, 2, 3, 4, 9) and in a textbook 
(10). The major conclusion of the experi- 
menters was that “client-centered permis- 
sive counseling procedures and materials 

. resulted in greater client satisfaction 
with the counseling process than highly- 
structured counselor-centered procedures.” 

In the spring of 1952, most of the sub- 
jects of the original study were seniors or 
students in professional schools at Stan- 
ford and other universities. Their case 
folders, containing test results and inter- 
view notes, and the data gathered by Bara- 
hal and his co-workers on their reactions 
to the counseling procedure immediately 
following its completion, were all avail- 
able to the present authors. It was decid- 
ed that a follow-up, after a period of three 
years since counseling, might provide an 
answer to the critical problems of the dura- 
ability of counseling outcomes. Would the 
differences found in the original study 
in favor of client-centered counseling be 
maintained after so long a time? 


The 1949 Study 


In the original study, which was con- 
ducted at the Stanford Veterans Guidance 
Center, half the freshmen (constituting the 
control group) were counseled using the 


1The authors are indebted for his cooperation 
to Dr. Lawrence M. Brammer, Sacramento State 
College, one of the authors of the original study 
of which this report is a follow-up, and to Dr. 
Leona E. Tyler, University of Oregon, for valu- 
able suggestions. 


techniques and the materials commonly 
employed in Veterans Administration Guid- 
ance Centers as described by Scott (7). 
The experimental or “client-centered” 
group received (a) a group orientation 
meeting designed to give the client “an 
appreciation of what [he] could expect 
from the counseling process, the strengths 
and limitations of tests, the role of the 
counselor, and the client’s role’; (b) spec- 
ial efforts by the counselor to provide a 
warm, accepting, permissive situation 
“rather than a probing, form-filling ses- 
sion”; (c) cooperative selection of tests; and 
(d) different forms and visual aid ma- 
terials, including a “Career Planning Bro- 
chure” prepared by client and counselor 
together and given to the client after the 
final interview. 

The original evaluation was conducted 
the evening after the last counseling inter- 
view by an independent interviewer fol- 
lowing a structured outline. Clients were 
asked some questions which called for mul- 
tiple-choice answers, thus providing an ob- 
jective measure of satisfaction, and some 
open-ended questions. These interviews 
were recorded and rated for attitude to- 
ward counseling by the three experimenters. 
and the evaluation interviewer on a five- 
point “feeling-tone scale” ranging from 
“very enthusiastic” to “dissatisfied and/or 
highly critical.” Although the multiple- 
choice items yielded no differences be- 
tween experimental and control groups, the 
groups differed significantly (C. R. = 5.91) 
on the ratings of “feeling-tone.” 


The 1952 Procedures 


A mail follow-up was chosen by the pres- 
ent authors as the only feasible way to 
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reach the entire group of original counsel- 
ees, and for this purpose a four-page ques- 
tionnaire was carefully constructed. . Of 
the 92 subjects, one was deceased, and no 
records could be found for two. Of the 
remaining 89, the questionnaire was re- 
turned in time for analysis by 77 clients, 
or 87 per cent of the group. A study of 
the 1949 data showed that the 12 nonre- 
spondents were equally divided between 
experimental and control groups and that 
they did not differ from the respondents 


in their 1949 opinions of the counseling ° 


they had received. 

Because Barahal and his collaborators 
had found no differences between the con- 
trol and experimental groups on multiple- 
choice items but highly significant differ- 
ences in the ratings of “feeling-tone,” the 
present authors sought to devise a ques- 
tionnaire which would allow as much op- 
portunity as possible for the expression or 
betrayal of different degrees of enthus- 
iasm toward the counseling experience. 
Eight open-ended questions appeared first 
on the questionnaire; students were asked 
to answer these before turning to the multi- 
ple-choice questions to prevent their being 
influenced by the latter. 

The free-response questions were rated 
independently by one of the authors and 
two advanced graduate students in coun- 
seling to yield a “Satisfaction with Counsel- 
ing Rating.” Identifying data were, of 
course, removed from the questionnaires, 
and in only one or two instances did re- 
sponses contain information which sug- 
gested the group to which the client had 
belonged. The rater intercorrelations led 
to an estimated reliability of the sum of 
the ratings of .91, using a general expres- 
sion of the Spearman-Brown formula from 
Gullikson (6). 

The questionnaire also contained an item 
consisting of fourteen statements which 
the authors felt might reveal differences 
in enthusiasm.?, Respondents were asked 
to “check all the statements which come 


2Sample statements: It confirmed my own evalu- 
ations nicely; it was a complete waste of time; 
it was O.K. but nothing to get particularly en- 
thusiastic about; it probably changed my whole 
life; it didn’t settle things, but it sure het Me me 
to relax and not worry. 


very close to describing your present atti- 
tude” toward the counseling received three 
years earlier. Seven experienced coun- 
selors ranked these fourteen statements in 
terms of the degree of satisfaction they 
expressed with an average rho intercorre- 
lation of .95. The average rank of the 
statements checked by each client was 
called the “Checklist Score.” It seemed 
to the authors that this score should be 
more sensitive to differences in feeling 
than multiple-choice items allowing only 
five response alternatives. 

Finally, answers to multiple-choice items, 
a few of which duplicated items in the 
original evaluation, were separately tabu- 
lated for the “client-centered” and “tradi- 
tional” counselors. These items were treat- 
ed individually because their content was 
diverse and because some of them had 
nothing to do with satisfaction with coun- 
seling. 

Results 


Do members of the experimental (“client- 
centered”) group differ after three years 
from those of the control (“traditional”) 
group in their reactions to counseling? 
When the two groups are compared on 
the Satisfaction with Counseling Rating 
and on the Checklist Score, there are only 
chance differences, with critical ratios of 
0.3 in both cases. Indeed, as shown in 


— 


ied 


a 


Table I, correlations between ratings and © 


scores obtained in 1949 with those ob- 


Table 1 


Product-Moment Correlations between 1949 and 
1952 Measures of Satisfaction with Counseling 








A BC 
A. 1952 Rating from 
Questionnaire Responses —_—_- —_— 
B. 1952 “Checklist Score” 
from Questionnaire 68 —— —— 
C. 1949 “Feeling-tone” 
Rating from Interview 09 —11 — 


D. 1949 Objective Score 


from Interview Questions* .16 —.05 .60 


*These scores were computed by the 
authors from summed responses to multiple-choice 
questions in the 1949 evaluation interview. 


tained in the present follow-up do not dif- 
fer significantly from zero. The only cor- 
relations of any magnitude are those be- 
tween objective and rated measures of atti- 
tude. These are moderately high when the 
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measures are taken at the same time (.68 
and .60). It is clear that much of what 
clients said the evening following counsel- 
ing in 1949 failed to indicate what they 
would write about it three years later in- 
sofar as their enthusiasm or satisfaction is 
concerned. 

Several of the multiple-choice items in 
the follow-up questionnaire were designed 
to reveal differences between clients coun- 
seled by the two different methods. In 
most cases these questions were answered 
on a five-point scale from “strongly agree” 
to “strongly disagree” with “?” for “neutral 
or undecided.” The responses to those ques- 
tions which might conceivably be expected 
to differentiate between the client-centered 
and control groups are as follows: 

“The counselor was sincerely interested 
in me as a person.” More of the experi- 
mentals circled “agree,” whereas more of 
the control group circled “strongly agree” 
and “?.” A chi-square test of the differ- 
ence yielded P=.06. 

“The counselor seemed to understand 
me quite well.” More of the control group 
circled “agree,” and more experimentals 
chose “?.” The difference is significant at 
the .02 level. 

“Did you feel that there were too many 
forms filled out, too much paper work in 
your interviews with the counselor?” More 
of the control group said “yes” or “doubt- 
ful” at the .04 confidence level. 

“Which did you think was most helpful: 
(a) the test scores; (b) the chance to talk 
your problem over with a trained coun- 
selor; (c) they were equally valuable.” More 
of the “client-centered” group felt the test 
scores were most helpful, whereas more of 


‘tests I should take.” 


the VA group felt that the interviews were. 
The obtained probability level is .06. The 
reliability of this difference is supported 
by tabulations of points mentioned in the 
free-responses. The client-centered group 
more frequently mentioned the tests as 
most valuable, whereas the VA group more 
frequently referred to the interviews. 

These four questions did not show statis- 
tically significant differences: “The coun- 
selor didn’t give enough straightforward 
advice.” “The counselor wasted quite a 
bit of time trying to get me to pick out the 
“The counselor did 
too much talking in my interviews.” “T 
was pretty much just another client to my 
counselor.” 

The results of these multiple-choice 
items are equivocal. There is a suggestion 
that the traditionally counseled group ac- 
tually felt more satisfied with their inter- 
views. 

Turning to counselors rather than meth- 
ods, it should be remembered that all 
counseling in 1949 was done by the three 
original experimenters. Present ratings 
showed no differences in client satisfaction 
related to differences in the three coun- 
selors (Table 2); the mean Satisfaction with 
Counseling ratings of all clients counseled 
by each counselor were essentially the 
same. A simple analysis of variance yield- 
ed an F ratio of 1.03 (P = .50). 

Inspection of the data, however, sug- 
gested that there might be differences in 
mean satisfaction *f both counselor and 
procedure were considered. To test for this 
tendency, a random selection of cases was 
made to produce an N of 7 in each cell of 
Table 2 so that a complex analysis of var- 


Table 2 
1952 Mean Satisfaction Ratings by 
Counselor and Procedure* 














Counselor 

Procedure A All Three 

(N) (N) (N) (N) 
Control (VA) 11.00 (7) 9.29 (21) 9.80 (10) 9.74 (88) a 
“Traditional” 
Experimental 7.70 (10) 12.06 (17) 9.17 (12) 10.05 (89) 
“Client-centered” 
Procedures 9.06 (17) 10.58 (88) 9.45 (22) (77) 





*Lower scores indicate greater satisfaction. 
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iance could be done. The interaction var- 
iance produced an F ratio of 4.25, which 
was significant between the .05 and .01 
levels of confidence. Since this was based 
on only about half the cases, three separ- 
ate significance tests were made of the 
differences of differences in mean satis- 
faction ratings between control and experi- 
mental clients of pairs of counselors. These 
tests yielded a P of .006 between counselors 
A and B, a P of .06 between counselors 
B and C, and a P of .27 between counse- 
lors A and C. These probabilities tat such 
large differences, regardless of direction, 
could occur by chance are sufficiently low 
to suggest that particular combinations of 
counselors and procedures in the original 
study tended to influence the satisfaction 
of clients. The clients of counselor B tend- 
ed to be more satisfied when he was using 
the materials and techniques typical of 
VA guidance centers, described by the 
experimenters as “highly-structured” and 
“counselor-centered.” On the other hand, 
the clients of counselor A were more satis- 
fied when he employed the “client-center- 
ed” techniques and materials. Clients of 
the third counselor appeared almost equal- 
ly satisfied regardless of the method used. 


Discussion 


In contrast to the findings of Barahal, 
Brammer, and Shostrom, the present study 
found no difference in Satisfaction with 
Counseling ratings after three years be- 
tween those who had been counseled by 
“client-centered” or “self-adjustive” techni- 
ques versus those receiving “traditional” 
or “counselor-centered” treatment. Three 
hypotheses occur to the present writers 
to account for the discrepancy between 
these findings and those of the original 
study: (a) the methods employed in this 
follow-up were not sensitive enough to un- 
cover differences in satisfaction; (b) real 
differences did exist in 1949 but have dis- 
appeared in the course of three years; (c) 
the differences in satisfaction found in 


1949 were not reliable. 


(a) It is possible that a personal follow- 
up interview with clients would have pro- 


duced additional evidence of degrees of en- 
thusiasm or “feeling-tone” that would have 
differentiated the two groups. Had the 
questionnaire responses approached signi- 
ficant differentiation, a more detailed fol- 
low-up might have been indicated. How- 
ever, such a method would have increased 
the danger of clients identifying to the 
rater their group membership by mention- 
ing details of the counseling experience. 
It seems warranted to conclude that if 
a carefully constructed questionnaire, pro- 
viding for many free responses and for the 
expression of different intensities of feeling 
about objective questions, cannot reveal 
differences, then any differences that might 
remain hidden are unlikely to be of prac- 
tical significance. 

(b) The lack of correlation between both 
the objective and the subjective measures 
taken in 1949 with those taken in 1952 
suggests that client attitudes may change 
over the course of three years. It may 
be that the greater enthusiasm shown by 
the “client-centered” group in 1949 has 
been dissipated so that both counseled 
groups now tend to be equally enthusiastic. 
Since the experimental group did receive 
extra attention and special materials, a real 
but temporary reaction may have been 
elicited in the evaluation interviews, which 
ordinarily followed the completion of coun- 
seling by a matter of hours. If such reac- 
tions are so transient, however, the extra 
efforts and the expensive materials devel- 
oped for the client-centered group seem of 
dubious value. 

It is appropriate to point out that, in 
general, the clients of both groups tended 
to regard the counseling they had received 
three years ago as a valuable and worth- 
while experience. To the extent that satis- 
faction is one acceptable criterion of good 
counseling, it appears that the three coun- 
selors did excellent counseling with both 
experimental and control groups. One 
may indeed suspect that in the individual 
cases their motivation to do good counsel- 
ing took precedence over their need to 
test the two methods involved, a com- 
mendable situation in counseling but a 
confounding one in a research effort where 
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- each counselor must use more than one 


method. 
(c) The possibility that there may have 
been little or no real difference in satis- 


| faction between the two groups in 1949 
_ hinges on whether the “feeling-tone” rat- 


ings were unconsciously influenced by the 


| bias of the experimenters. Barahal (2) as- 
| serts: 


There was no possible way for counselor bias 
to be introduced into the ratings. The clients in 


alphabetical order by the receptionist.3 The 
raters had no way of distinguishing the group to 
which a particular client belonged. Moreover, the 
Sound Scriber recording disks were sufficiently 


| distorted so that there was no need to be con- 


cerned about voice identification. 


Careful study of the design of the ori- 
ginal experiment leads the present authors 
to question this categorical statement. Con- 
tamination, indeed, seems inevitable be- 
cause some of the items in the structured 
evaluation interview call for specific re- 
sponses that would almost certainly ident- 
ify the group to which the client had be- 
longed.* 

To assess the importance of this factor, 
one of the authors and two fellow-coun- 
selors listened to excerpts of a random 
sample of twenty of the recorded evalu- 
ation interviews, and independently judged 
whether the client had been in the experi- 
mental or control group. Nineteen of the 
twenty clients were correctly placed by 
all three judges; there was only one about 
which any doubts existed, and this one 
was incorrectly placed by all three ju:!ges. 
It would appear, therefore, that about 95 
per cent of the time the original experi- 
menters could scarcely have avoided know- 





8While all clients received numbers, the mask- 
ing value of numbering was mitigated to an un- 
determined extent because clients in the control 
group were numbered from 1 to 50; those in the 
experimental group, from 51 to 100. There is 
no evidence that these numbers were replaced 
by others when the ratings were made. 


‘For example, questions about what prepara- 
tion preceded the first interview and whether the 
client had received a summary of test and inter- 
view data refer to procedures employed with the 
experimental group only. Two verbatim transcripts 
of the evaluation interviews have been published 
(2), (10), in both of which the clients can be 
clearly identified by answers to these questions. 


ing to which group the client belonged. 

This lack of care in preserving the inde- 
pendence of experimental and control 
groups suggests a lack of sophistication 
about the potency and insidiousness of bias 
in destroying objectivity. The failure of 
any of the multiple choice measures of 
satisfaction to differentiate between the 
two groups should have made the experi- 
menters doubly careful lest the strongly 
positive findings from their ratings be due 
to some sort of contamination. Their ap- 
preciation of the possible effects of their 
own bias might have been enhanced had 
they computed data from a rating of “Suc- 
cess of Counseling” which they had made 
with full knowledge of the group to which 
clients belonged. These ratings were done 
by the three counselors at the close of each 
final interview and, as computed by the 
present authors, showed a highly signifi- 
cant difference (P = .006) in the direction 
of greater estimated success for the client- 
centered cases. These same ratings cor- 
related significantly with the “feeling-tone” 
ratings of client satisfaction which were 
made later (r—.62). No experimenter 
is justified in believing that he can make 
unbiased judgments under conditions such 
as prevailed in this experiment. Above all, 
he has an obligation to report the design of 
the experiment with sufficient detail and 
candor to enable others to evaluate it 
properly. 

One of the most interesting findings of 
the present study is the influence on the 
ratings of Satisfaction with Counseling of 
the interaction between counselors and 
procedures. The work of Feidler (5) has 
already demonstrated that an experienced 
therapist using a particular method tends 
to create relationships with his clients that 
are more similar to those achieved by 
other experienced therapists using different 
techniques than to those obtained by less 
experienced therapists using ostensibly the 
same methods. Seeman (8), in a careful 
study, concluded that “differences in cli- 
ents’ reactions to counseling are not as- 
sociated with differences in counseling 
methods but rather with more personal 
qualities of warmth, interest, and under- 
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standing which in one way or another coun- 
selors convey to clients.” The authors of 
these studies emphasize the importance 
of the counselors’ personalities and mini- 
mize the importance of their methods. 

If the suggestion in the present study 
of the interaction between counselor and 
method is substantiated by further re- 
search, then it can be said that excellence 
of counseling, so far as expressed client 
satisfaction is concerned, is not a function 
of method alone, nor is it simply a function 
of the counselor’s personality, but is a 
product of a particular counselor using a 
particular method. 

It should be pointed out that apparent- 
ly the counselor’s conscious preferences for 
a particular technique or method are not 
necessarily valid criteria for judging wheth- 
er that method will make him maximally 
effective. All three of the counselors in 
the 1949 study apparently believed that 
“client-centered” or “self-adjustive” coun- 
seling is superior to whatever “traditional” 
methods they were using as VA counselors. 
In spite of this, one of them produced more 
satisfied clients when he employed the 
methods he criticized. The point seems to 
have a number of implications for the 
training of counselors and therapists. The 
tendency for departments and training cen- 
ters to specialize in one particular method 
or “school” of counseling would seem un- 
desirable, except perhaps at the post- 
doctoral level. Presumably, beginning grad- 
uate students or psychiatric residents are 
not uniformly qualified to decide which 
method or set of techniques is best for 
them to use. The interaction effect sug- 
gests it may be very important to expose 
them to a variety of methods, to encourage 
them to practice different techniques, and 
then to assist them in determining which 
approaches to a client enable them to pro- 
duce the best results. 


Summary 


A follow-up study was made of the re- 
actions to vocational counseling of 89 
clients who had been counseled as college 
freshmen by two different methods three 
years earlier. A questionnaire provided 
free responses which served as a basis for 


ratings of “Satisfaction with Counseling,” 
and other items gave an objective “Check- 
list Score” for the same variable. 


€ 


The results of the follow-up were com- © 


pared with the original findings of Barahal, 
Brammer, and Shostrom. These investiga- 
tors reported that the clients having “client- 
centered, self-adjustive” interviews and ma- 


a 


terials received substantially higher ratings © 
of “Satisfaction with Counseling” immed- | 
iately following the experience than the - 


clients who received “highly-structured, 
counselor-centered” treatment. 


In the follow-up it was discovered that: 


(a) No significant differences could be 


found between the “client-centered” and 


“counselor-centered” groups in any mea- 
sures of satisfaction with counseling ob- 
tained in the present follow-up. 

(b) There was no correlation between 
the ratings and objective scores on “Satis- 


faction with Counseling” obtained in 1949 © 
and the presumably comparable measures | 


the 


obtained in 1952. 

(c) When considered _ together, 
clients of each of the three original coun- 
selors were equally satisfied, but when 
considered by counselor and method, a 
significant interaction between counselor 
and method was found to be operating. 

Following a careful review of the original 
study, it was concluded that a defect in 
the experimental design contaminated the 
1949 “Satisfaction with Counseling” ratings, 
and that the differences in satisfaction ob- 
tained by the original experimenters are 
therefore questionable. 

The significant interaction between 
counselor and techniques suggests that an 
exclusive emphasis on the importance of 
the counselor’s personality may be as un- 
justified as a similar emphasis on counseling 


methodology. Different methoas may be | 


best for different counselors, but the coun- 


selor's own preferences may not be valid | 
criteria for determining the method best | 


for him. 
Received October 29, 1958. 
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Comment 


This study by Forgy and Black repre- 
sents a number of types of investigation 
for which there is a decided need in coun- 
seling and clinical psychology. First, they 
have followed up cases over an appreciable 
period of time in an attempt to assess the 
durability of counseling outcomes. Second, 
they have in effect replicated an earlier 
study, discovering weaknesses of design 
which should serve as useful warnings to 
other research workers. Third, they have 
exhaustively and patiently examined their 
data, evolving the challenging and new 
hypothesis that success in counseling (as 
defined by client ratings of satisfaction) 
may be a function not of method alone, 
not of the clinician’s personal qualities 
alone, but of the interaction between the 
counselor's personality and his technique. 
Fourth, they have utilized a criterion ex- 
ternal to the counseling process itself; 
they have not based judgments of clinical 
effectiveness on evidence drawn from inter- 
view protocols. 

It is with respect to this matter of cri- 
terion that a word is particularly in order. 


Certainly, evaluations of counseling success 
founded on changes in client behavior 
within a series of interviews are interesting 
and valuable, but their interest and value 
lie in the implicit assumption that such 
changes are correlated with positive alter- 
ations in the client’s extraclinical life. 
While there are tenable theoretical grounds 
for entertaining this belief, its validity re- 
mains to be demonstrated empirically. 
Until this achievement is realized, one 
must be aware of the shortcomings of this 
basis for assessing counseling outcomes. 

The criterion employed by Barahal, 
Brammer, and Shostrom, and by Forgy 
and Black three years later, goes one step 
beyond the intra-interview method of 
evaluation by tapping client opinions. 
Here, too, caution is enjoined. The danger 
lies in what Starke Hathaway has called 
the “hello-goodbye” phenomenon. After 
all, college students are, by and large, a 
relatively well-bred lot. As counselees, they 
have enjoyed the attention and good offices 
of their counselors over a period of some 
hours. When asked if they felt benefited 
by the experience, it would be downright 
boorish for them to say nol! 

In spite of this and other reasons for 
thinking that the employed criterion, then, 
only tells part of the story, the criticism 
is less troublesome in these two studies 
than in others of different design. Both 
Barahal and his collaborators and Forgy 
and Black were concerned with differences 
between two differently treated groups. 
The “hello-goodbye” phenomenon should 
be a constant in each. Since the 1952 re- 
sponses, made three years later and by a 
mailed questionnaire rather than immedi- 
ately after counseling to an interviewer, 
are likely to be franker, these later results 
become particularly suggestive regarding 
the two points made: (1) the lack of dis- 
crimination between nondirective and “tra- 
ditional” techniques, and (2) the novel 
hypothesis that client evaluations are de- 
pendent upon the interaction of the coun- 
selor’s method and his personal attributes. 

Nevertheless, in the light of the desir- 
ability of a completely external criterion, a 
possibly unavoidable omission in Forgy 
and Black’s study seems regrettable. Since 
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the counseling was done in a VA advise- 
ment center, ‘t was presumably necessary 
to record the educational and vocational 
goals that were formulated for at least 
some of the counselees. It would have 
been extremely worth while to learn 
whether or not client satisfaction three 
years after counseling was related to the 
extent to which these objectives had been 
followed. This kind of procedure might 
have shed more light on the problem of the 
extent to which client expressions of satis- 
faction are essentially matters of politeness 


and the extent to which they reflect more 
effective extraclinical planning and be- 
havior. 

In any event, Forgy and Black have 
turned in a provocative job of research 
which should stimulate new investigations 
and rejuvenate thinking about the relation- 
ship of counseling methods to counselor 


characteristics in facilitating change in the | 


client. 


Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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An Interest Inventory as a Measure of Personality 


Manuel N. Brown! 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Vancouver, Washington 


In two studies, the Strong Production 
Manager scale has proved to be unusually 
discriminating. One of these investigations 
was concerned with determining whether 
hospitalized veterans in different clinical 
categories also differ in their interests. 
The other was a study on the evaluation 
of clinical psychology trainees. 

The hospital research involved the analy- 
sis of the Kuder Preference Records, Lee- 
Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventories 
and the Strong Vocational Interest Blanks 
administered to 210 male veterans at a 
general VA hospital (1). The subjects were 
divided into pulmonary tuberculosis, psy- 
chiatric, and general medical groups. The 
tests had been given in the regular course 
of vocational counseling, thus accounting 
for different N’s for each clinical group 
and for each interest inventory. Kuder 
and Lee-Thorpe findings were too varied 
to warrant generalization. Only forty- 
eight Strong Blanks, machine scored for all 
scales, were available. These revealed that 
but two scales showed any difference be- 
tween the clinical groups: the tuberculosis 
patients scored significantly higher on the 
Chemist and Production Manager scales 
than did the general medical and surgical 
cases. 

Because of the very small population in 
this phase of the hospital study, and be- 
cause two significant correlations could 
readily have appeared by chance alone, 
these findings would ordinarily not have 
been reported. However, in the Kelly- 
Fiske study at the University of Michigan 
(2), which was concerned with the evalua- 
tion of about 140 VA clinical psychology 
trainees, the Strong Production Manager 
scale stood out as a discriminating item 


1Paper read at the Thirty-third Annual Meet- 


ing of the Western Psychological Association, 
University of Washington, Seattle, June, 1953. 


among eight objective and four projective 
tests. 

The 1947 University of Michigan research 
project involved the assessment of trainee 
clinical competence as measured by rat- 
ings on ten criteria. Correlating consist- 
ently in the negative direction, from —.25 
to —.382, the Production Manager scale 
was more closely related than any other 
objective test to the ratings for Professional 
Interpersonal Relations and for Liking. It 
correlated second highest with the ratings 
for Preference for Hiring. It correlated 
third highest with Individual Psychother- 
apy, and was tied for third highest in cor- 
relating with Diagnostic Competence. Con- 
sidering that all of the Strong scales, the 
Cooperative General Cultural Test, Miller 
Analogies Test, the Primary Mental Abili- 
ties Test, the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values, the Kuder Preference Record, the 
Guilford-Martin battery, and all of the 
MMPI scales were used in the investiga- 
tion, the definitive value of this single 
Strong scale seems quite significant. 

Compared to the projective techniques 
in correlating significantly with the ten 
criteria for clinical competence, the Strong 
Production Manager scale rated as follows: 
it correlated consistently higher than either 
the Rorschach or TAT. With one excep- 
tion, on the variable of Research Com- 
petence, it correlated better than did the 
Sentence Completion Test. The Bender- 
Gestalt correlated higher than the Produc- 
tion Manager scale with assessment rat- 
ings on three variables, and lower on an- 
other three. 

What are the personality implications of 
these findings? The most obvious is the 
masculinity-femininity component. The 
Production Manager scale ranks second in 
M-F scores for the occupations on the 
Strong Blank (3). Based upon the Strong 
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Blanks of 285 Stanford seniors, on which 
intercorrelations of all scales were done, 
Production Manager correlated .79 with 
M-F, the highest of such correlations. 
Production Manager is one of the few 
Strong scales which correlates so little with 
other scales that it falls into a group of its 
own. It correlates most highly with the 
Engineer scale, which has the highest 
M-F rating of all Strong scales. It corre- 
lates least with the occupation of Author- 
Journalist, which ranks lowest in M-F 
score. These relationships suggest that its 
heavy weighting with “masculine” elements 
is probably the outstanding personality 
feature of the Strong Production Manager 
scale. 


The following hypothesis was therefore 
formulated: In the hospital study, the 
similarity of interests of TB patients to the 
interests of production managers primarily 
denoted preferences for activities high 
in psychological masculinity. Since the 
Chemist and Production Manager scales 
differentiated equally well, the question 
arose as to the M-F status of Chemist. That 
scale ranks fifth in the M-F hierarchy of 
occupations but correlates only .40 with 
Production Manager. Although the TB 
patients made higher M-F scores than the 
veterans in the other two clinical groups, 
the difference was not significant. These 
findings did not substantiate the hypoth- 
esis. 


The Strong scores for each clinical 
group were then ranked according to M-F 
standing, and correlated with the rank 
order of the Strong scales in terms of M-F. 
The TB’s correlated .75 with M-F rank 
order, the psychiatric patients .57, and the 
general medical subjects .48. When it is 
considered that the clinical groups cor- 
relate at least .90 with each other, these 
differences in correlation with M-F rat- 
ings are marked. The Chi-square technique 
was used to further check on the degree 
of difference in M-F between the TB’s and 
the other medical groups. A Chi-square 
of 10.9 established this difference as be- 
yond the .01 level of significance. These 
findings tended to support the hypothesis. 


Manuel N. Brown 


There is sufficient evidence to establish 
the heavy saturation of the Production 
Manager scale with psychological mascu- 
linity. The general characteristics of M-F 
have been described by Strong, Terman 
and Miles and others. What contributions 
does the Kelly-Fiske study make toward 
giving a more specific personality picture 
of production managers? Within the limits 
of the statistically significant but low 


negative correlations reported, the picture © 


is something like this: Men scoring high 
on the Production Manager scale tend to 


i 


be more interested in things than in people. © 


In their relations with people, they are © 


more prone to manipulate them as objects 


rather than treating them as distinct indi- | 


viduals. They are socially aggressive, and 
don’t get along easily with others. Males 
with the preferences of production mana- 


gers are not persons of superior intellectual 


ability, and their interests are rather 


narrow. They are inclined to lack insight 


into themselves and others, and may be 
subject to marked mood swings. They are 
not interested in a detailed, orderly, and 
analytic approach to problems. They lack 
generosity and warmth in their inter- 
personal relations. (In other words, persons 


whose interests as a whole resemble those } 
of production managers are not likely to [ 


make good clinical psychologists.) 

These traits of production managers are 
somewhat in line with Strong’s factor 
analysis of the Vocational Interest Blank. 
His Factor III he called “Things vs. 
People,” and the Production Manager 
scale was found to have high loading with 
the “Things” component. Strong called 
his Factor IV “Working with people for 
their presumed good,” and Production 
Manager had low loading on this factor. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. The hospital study revealed that | 
Production Manager was one of two Strong | 
scales which differentiated between the [ 
tuberculous and general medical patients. | 


Much of this difference may be tentatively 


interpreted as a marked preference of the | 
TB cases for occupations heavily loaded | 
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with psychological masculinity. Because 
of the very small sampling, and because 
the investigation is possibly the only one 
of its kind to date, a repetition of the study 
with a larger population is strongly re- 
commended. 

2. In the Kelly-Fiske research project, 
the Strong Production Manager key alone 
proved to be more successful than many 
other entire tests in evaluating the com- 
petence of clinical psychology trainees. 
Scores on the scale correlated consistently 
in the negative direction with the criteria 
for such competence. From the findings of 
this study, and those of Strong, it appears 
that persons whose interests resemble 
those of production managers tend to have 
the following personality traits: preference 
for working with things rather than people; 
relatively poor insight into self and others; 
and difficulty in interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

8. The Production Manager scale ap- 
parently is the best index of psychological 
masculinity of all the Strong occupational 
scales. In using the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, it is suggested that the 
Production Manager key be regarded as a 
secondary measure of M-F. 

4, Not enough attention has been paid 
to the single Strong scales which correlate 
so little with other scales that each falls 
into a group of its own. The Production 
Manager scale is one of- these. Others are 
Musician, Certified Public Accountant and 
President, Manufacturing Concern. In ad- 
dition to Production Manager, an example 
of the definitive value of such scales is that 
of Certified Public Accountant. Of all the 
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Strong ratings in the Kelly-Fiske study, it 
was only that key which clearly differ- 
entiated between the interests of clinical 
psychology trainees and residents in psy- 
chiatry. In vocational counseling, such 
single-scale groups are often not scored 
and their discriminating values are lost. 
This failure is partly due to the need to 
economize by handscoring the Vocational 
Interest Blank. We have here good reason 
for machine scoring the inventory on all 
scales and then considering the total pro- 
file in the counseling process. 

5. As we learn more about the person- 
ality aspects of the Strong scales, the 
Vocational Interest Blank becomes an in- 
creasingly useful instrument to the coun- 
seling psychologist. There is a semantic 
error in regarding an interest test as ex- 
clusively that, forgetting that interests and 
personality are inextricable. There is little 
doubt that the Strong schedule is not as 
ego-threatening as the usual personality 
inventory. The writer believes, with ia- 
creasing research on the Strong Blank, 
that this inventory will take its place as an 
important “interest-personality” schedule 
in many basic test batteries. 


Received October 10, 1958. 
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Career Patterns as a Basis for 


Vocational Counseling 
Donald E. Super’ 


Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation. Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Trait Theory and the Actuarial Method 


The pioneer description of the process 
of vocational counseling was that of Frank 
Parsons, who described it in 1909 as con- 
sisting of analysis of the individual, the 
study of occupational information, and 
“true reasoning” or counseling (14). As 
Parsons conctived of it, analysis of the 
individual consisted of canvassing his ex- 
periences by means of questionnaires and 
interviews in order to ascertain the nature 
of his abilities, interests, and background. 

Parsons’ formulation has become, with 
very little modification, that of the vo- 
cational guidance movement. Thus the 
official definition of the practice of vo- 
cational and educational guidance by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
lists (a) study of the individual, (b) study 
of the occupation, and (c) counseling. 

The development of instruments and 
techniques and the accumulation of knowl- 
edge to implement this concept, have not, 
however, been as well rounded as has the 


1This paper has, in various revisions, served as 
a basic document for the Career Pattern Study. 
It is based in part on one read to the Psychology 
Seminar at New York University in November, 
1949, discussed in detail in the author’s Seminar 
on the Processes and Prob of Vocational 
Choice and Adjustment at Teachers College in 
the spring semester of 1950-51, and read in modi- 
fied form at a joint meeting of the Minnesota 
Vocational Guidance Association, the Minnesota 
Psychological Association, and the University of 
Minnesota Chapter of Psi Chi in April, 1952. 
Parts were incorporated in a talk on The Career 
Pattern Study: A Long-Term Study of Vocational 
Choice and Adjustment at the March, 1953 meet- 
ings of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. The Career Pattern Study is a pro- 
ject of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. 
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approach itself. The history of research 
and development in vocational guidance 
would almost lead to the conclusion that 
vocational counseling is primarily a pro- 
cess of helping a person match his traits 
with those required by available occupa- 
tions. The numerous important develop- 
ments have been developments of tech- 
niques and instruments of individual trait 
and aptitude diagnosis, and of occupa- 
tional ability and trait pattern data, with- 
out emphasis on counseling techniques or 
on the significance of other types of per- 
sonal data. The theory of individual dif- 
ferences in aptitudes and traits which un- 
derlies the method of determining occu- 
pational ability patterns has been the 
cornerstone of vocational guidance. 

A few illustrations from the list of major 
developments in vocational guidance will 
illustrate this point. The work of U.S. 
Army psychologists in World War I made 
the newly developed psychological tests 
applicable to adults, thereby improving 
our techniques of studying individual dif- 
ferences in aptitudes. The Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research Insti- 
tute (15) used the new tests both in estab- 
lishing occupational aptitude patterns for 
a variety of occupations and in counsel- 
ing. It also improved existing techniques 
of collecting and using information about 
occupational trends and _ requirements. 
The Adjustment Service of New York (4) 
showed how the improved methods of 
analyzing abilities and interests and of 
using systematically collected occupational 
information could be routinely applied on 
a service basis. The Vocational Advisory 
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Service (6), prototype of many contempor- 
ary guidance centers, wus, and continues 
to be, an attempt to put the improved 
techniques to work. While all of these 
centers used non-test case history data as 
well as test results, their method was 
rather consistently to look for abilitieés and 
for occupations in which they could be 
used. 

The large-scale research in analytical 
techniques and occupational requirements 
launched by the United States Employ- 
ment Service in the 1930’s (17) was a testi- 
monial to the widespread acceptance of 
the concept of vocational counseling as a 
process of matching abilities and interests 
with occupational requirements and trends. 
This is further illustrated by the title 
given by the American Youth Commission 
to Bell’s (3) description of its work in the 
vocational counseling of unemployed 
youth: Matching Youth and Jobs. Finally, 
vocational counseling as seen today in the 
typical community guidance agency, vet- 
erans counseling service, and college coun- 
seling center is one of helping the client 
or student understand his abilities and in- 
terests through interviews, questionnaires, 
and tests, ard to locate appropriate outlets 
for these abilities and interests in the 
world of work. 

Paterson’s chapter on “Developments in 
Vocational Counseling Technique” in 
Trends in Student Personnel Work (24) is 
an excellent illustration of this approach 
to vocational counseling. Although labels 
are often misleading, it may be convenient 
to call this the actuarial method and the 
underlying theory the trait theory of vo- 
cational guidance. It is well illustrated 
by Paterson’s case of a woman whose 
failure as a clerical worker was explained 
by low scores on intelligence and clerical 
aptitude tests (actuarial prediction: most 
people with aptitudes like those of this 
woman do not make good in clerical work; 
therefore this woman cannot be expected 
to do so), and whose high manual dex- 
terity and mechanical assembly test scores 
led the counselor to discuss the wisdom 
of entering factory work (actuarial pre- 
diction: most women with scores like those 
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made by this woman make good in semi- 
skilled factory work; therefore this woman 
can be expected to do the same). Eleven 
years later this woman was found to have 
supported herself and her invalid husband 
since having been counseled and to be 
employed as a satisfied worker. 

That this approach has proved fruitful 
is clear. That its contributions are of 
permanent significance seems likely, for 
the assumption that individuals differ in 
abilities and interests, and that these dif- 
ferences have vocational implications not 
only makes good theoretical sense but is 
borne out by a mass of research. But it 
is suggested that concern with the develop- 
ment and use of the techniques needed to 
implement this approach to vocational 
guidance has led both to a failure to 
develop a supporting theory and a failure 
to explore other theories and approaches 
which would supplement this approach. 


Life Pattern Theory and the Developmental 
(Thematic-Extrapolative) Method 


Another possible approach to vocational 
guidance is suggested by the work of 
sociologists, psychologists, and economists 
who have analyzed the occupational his- 
tories of individuals in studying social 
status, intelligence, and industrial change, 
or the course of human life. The approach 
has also been used, although in a more 
limited way, by employment interviewers in 
classifying job applicants. This method 
has sometimes been called the life history 
method, but it may best be described as 
extrapolation based on thematic analysis, 
and the underlying theory is the theory of 
life patterns. 

The assumption underlying this ap- 
proach is that one way to understand what 
an individual will do in the future is to 
understand what he did in the past. It 
postulates that one way to understand 
what he did in the past is to analyze the 
sequence of events and the development 
of characteristics in order to ascertain the 
recurring themes and underlying trends. 
This type of analysis differs from the 
actuarial method in which each specific 
factor is evaluated and weighted and a 
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prediction of behavior is made on the basis 
of observed correlations with similar be- 
haviors of other people. In the life-pattern 
approach an attempt is made to project 
trends into the future, to extrapolate, 
modifying each “thema” in the light of 
others in order to predict future develop- 
ment and behavior. 

The case of George Litch illustrates this 
approach and method. George was an ap- 
plicant for a minor civil service position, 
currently employed as an ice cream maker. 
Stage 1: He had dropped out of school 
at the end of the 8th grade because his 
56-year-old father had just moved the 
family to the city and was having difficulty 
earning enough to support the family. 
From that time until World War II life 
for both father and son was what it pre- 
viously had been for the father: a succes- 
sion of marginal, underpaid jobs, a tense, 
desperate struggle to scrape together 
enough to live on (first life pattern or 
thema: marginality). Stage 2: The war 
was an interruption which gave George a 
new kind of security, for he learned even 
in wartime that life can be fairly regular, 
that schedules can be established and lived 
up to, and that food, clothing, and shelter 
can come regularly enough to be taken for 
granted (emergent, new thema: security). 
When he returned to civilian life George 
married and became a tool and die maker 
apprentice (attempt to continue emergent 
life pattern). After two years his employer 
went out of business, owing George money 
for overtime work. Continuation of the 
apprenticeship with another small manu- 
facturer terminated after a mere six months 
when production and staff had to be cur- 
tailed. Stage 3: George gave up toolmaking 
in despair and took the job with the ice 
cream company (regression to first life 
pattern). After some time with this em- 
ployer wage readjustments were made, the 
result of which was that, in order to earn 
somewhat less than he had earned pre- 
viously, George had to hold two jobs and 
work as many as 65 hours a week. With 
a young child to support, and another on 
the way, George was ruining his health in 
a desperate effort to keep up his earnings 
by overtime work in semiskilled jobs on 
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which he could easily be replaced if oc- 
casion arose (crystallization of first life pat- 
tern). Stage 4: His application for the civil 
service appointment was made in an at- 
tempt to find less demanding work with 
regular hours, satisfactory pay, and security 
(attempt to re-establish emergent but now 
destroyed life pattern and thema of 
security). George’s attitude conveyed the 
feeling that if this haven failed him he 
would not know where to turn. 

The life pattern which is revealed by 
George’s case is that of a man whose ex- 
istence has been marginal since the dawn- 
ing of maturity, save for Stage 2, the brief 
interlude of partial security in the army. 
Son of a drifter and marginal worker, he 
himself was a drifting and marginal worker 
whose military experience revealed to him 
the possibility of another way of life. Still 
struggling to find an anchorage and to 
establish himself, he repeatedly experi- 
enced failure. The desperation in his 
manner suggested that, if he did not soon 
establish his emergent way of life, nervous 
and physical exhaustion might lead to 
fixation in the drifting pattern. While the 
application of trait theory to this young 
man, through a study of his aptitudes and 
interests, was helpful in ascertaining what 
kinds of work he might succeed in, it was 
not enough without the insight into his 
crystallizing life style given by the develop- 
mental method. 

Studies using the life history approach 
have tended to be limited in their con- 
ception and scope, whereas a few have 
been more comprehensive. A brief survey 
will be helpful in documenting this point. 

One of the first attempts to deScribe 
the life patterns of individuals was the 
study of gifted children begun by Terman 
in the early 1920’s (21). Terman followed 
his subjects into adulthood (to about age 
35). His main interest was in the concomi- 
tants of superior intelligence. He studied its 
relationship to educational, vocational, and 
marital adjustment, and related these to 
each other in such a way as to give a 
picture of the growth and adjustment of 
his gifted group. The focus, however, was 
on superior intellect and on status at cer- 
tain age levels with respect to various 
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characteristics, rather than on patterns of 
development in normal persons. His monu- 
mental studies therefore do not provide 
the data needed for the elaboration of a 
theory of life patterns, nor do they make 
it possible to counsel many individuals on 
the basis of past and probable future pat- 
terns of development. 

Just as psychologists such as Terman 
have studied the psychological factors 
which interested them most, thus learning 
more about intelligence than about people, 
so sociologists have tended to limit their 
interests in such a way as to lessen the 
value of their studies, In their study of 
occupational mobility Davidson and An- 
derson (7) used questionnaire methods to 
obtain the educational and job histories 
of a presumably typical cross section of 
American men. Their ohiective, however, 
was simply to plot careers, from parental 
occupation, through schooling and. entry 
job, to modal adult occupation. While 
their study is rich in descriptive material, 
it is limited to social and economic data. 
Like Form and Miller’s more recent Ohio 
study (13), it does not take into account 
intellectual or emotional factors which 
might explain deviation from the norm of 
the socio-economic group. It has, further, 
the disadvantage of having obtained its 
data by a cross sectional questionnaire ap- 
proach, rather than by a genetic, obser- 
vational method, so that it is subject to 
the errors of self-report and retrospection. 
Similar criticisms can be made of the youth 
studies of the depression decade, best il- 
lustrated by the American Youth Com- 
mission’s Maryland Survey (2). In fact, 
these are of even more limited value for 
career pattern theory because they are 
restricted to the 16-24 year age range, 
and hence reveal little beyond the very 
beginning of the occupational life span. 

A more dynamic approach to the study 
of life patterns in an American commun- 
ity, although it too confined itself to 
adolescents, is Hollingshead’s sociological 
study of Elmtown’s Youth (11). Despite 
the fact that the method is cross sectional 
the picture obtained. is dynamic; the tech- 
niques used were primarily the interview 
and observation. The data on social status 
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which Hollingshead presents are rich in 
insights into the way in which status de- 
termines educational and vocational op- 
portunities, and patterns of progress 
through school and into the world of 
work are made clear through the analysis 
and synthesis of case histories. But as a 
basis for vocational guidance the investi- 
gation has two major defects: it is con- 
cerned almost entirely with adolescents of 
high school age, and the focus is on only 
one variable, social status. As a result 
there are no data on adult occupational 
histories, and the impression given is that 
social status is virtually the sole deter- 
minant of occupation, with little or no 
consideration given to the role of abilities, 
interest, parent-child relationships (even 
within classes), or to industrial change, 
or to other psychological or economic 
factors. 

One would expect that studies using 
the life history and case history methods 
would show a better balance of interest 
in factors affecting development than do 
those we have just surveyed. But they 
tend to be either the reports of one life 
history as in the case of Shaw's The Jack 
Roller (16), or studies of special culture 
groups and processes such as Thomas and 
Znanieckis The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America (22) and Dollard’s Caste and 
Class in a Southern Town (8). While these 
studies contribute insights into the proc- 
esses of vocational choice and adjustment 
in special groups, their implications are 
limited and their focus is not generally 
on these processes. 

Of more value for career pattern theory 
are two Austrian studies, Buehler’s Der 
Menschliche Lebenslauf als Psycholo- 
gisches Problem (5), and _ Lazarsfeld’s 
Jugend und Beruf (12); an American in- 
vestigation which derived its inspiration 
from these, Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrod, 
and Herma’s Occupational Choice (10); and 
Friend and Haggard’s study of Work Ad- 
justment in Relation to Family Back- 
Ground (9). 

The two Austrian studies contribute 
little that is specific to the description of 
vocational development in American cul- 
ture, because of differences in occupational 
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mobility in the two countries. Buehler’s 
study has the defect of being retrospective, 
for her technique was the analysis of 
autobiographies and of case histories ob- 
tained from old people. But thee studies 
do provide an approach and a methodol- 
ogy, for they both asked how people 
arrive at vocational choices, and Buehler 
traced the processes of development 
throughout the entire span of life. In 
doing so she evolved a theory of life 
stages, including the growth, exploratory, 
establishment, maintenance, and decline 
stages, which have obvious theoretical 
value as a framework for the organization 
of data concerning vocational choice and 
adjustment. 

Ginzberg’s study is dynamic in concep- 
tion, inspired partly by the Buehler-Lazars- 
feld stress on the importance of under- 
standing the entire life span. But as a 
compromise with time and other practical 
considerations it was cross sectional rather 
than longitudinal, studying different boys 
and young men at different age levels; it 
included only members of the upper socio- 
economic groups and dealt with only 64 
cases plus a smaller number of lower class 
boys as controls; and it focused only on 
the choice process in adolescence, leaving 
the adjustment process for other investi- 
gations. 

The Friend and Haggard study used 
case histories, but only as a source of data 
which were analyzed in an actuarial at- 
tempt to reveal relationships between 
variables. Its outcomes are therefore those 
of trait theory and the actuarial method, 
even though the first steps were those of 
the case history. It is mentioned here be- 
cause the study had the rather rare virtue 
of being partly longitudinal rather than 
cross sectional. Many of the variables were 
of the affective variety (e.g., parent-child 
relationships) which have been too rarely 
studied in relation to vocational choice 
and adjustment but which have been sug- 
gested by case history material to be 
crucial in personal and vocational develop- 
ment. The authors attempted to synthesize 
their findings in such a way as to portray 
the developmental patterns of the most and 
least successful members of the group 


studied. The most important single find- 
ings of the study were that patterns of 
childhood family adjustment tend to repeat 
themselves in the work situation in adult- 
hood, and that having one parent with 
whom a satisfactory identification can be 
made seems to be a sine qua non of adult 
adjustment and vocational success. But 
these conclusions are based on a study of 
only 80 relief cases, and no attention was 
given to vocational adjustment except as 
general success or failure. There are no 
data on factors leading to entry into one 
occupation rather than another or to 
failure in one occupation and success in 
another, nor on patterns’ of progress 
through school, into entry and intermedi- 
ate jobs, and on to regular adult occupa- 
tions. ; 

The contrast between trait and pattern 
theories, between actuarial and develop- 
mental methods, has been made in other 
contexts by Allport, Wallin, and other 
psychologists and sociologists who have 
stressed the uniqueness of the individual. 
As made by most writers, however, the 
contrast between actuarial and develop- 
mental or extrapolative methods is unfor- 
tunate, for in practive the counseling psy- 
chologist and vocational counselor must 
use both methods, sometimes emphasizing 
the one, and sometimes the other. Two 
cases in point are Paterson’s unsuccessful 
white collar worker, whose low tested 
general and clerical aptitudes and superior 
manual, mechanical, and spatial abilities 
led her to change to successful factory 
employment (24, p. 83); and the case of 
Stanley, in Shaw’s The Jack Roller (16), 
whose pattern of losing jobs in the past 
because he had difficulty taking orders 
from superiors led to the correct extrapola- 
tive prediction that he would continue to 
fail unless employed in a situation involv- 
ing a minimum of supervision. 


Imbalance in Available Facts and 
Instruments 


Effective vocational counseling needs to, 
and often does, make use of both trait 
and pattern theories, both actuarial and 
developmental or thematic-extrapolative 
methods. But the brief review of the major 
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developments in vocational guidance which 
began this paper makes it clear that while 
vocational guidance now has at its com- 
mand both a substantial body of knowl- 
edge and many techniques and instru- 
ments designed and validated for the 
actuarial method, it has little more than 
a theory that career patterns exist and a 
method for the extrapolation of vocational 
life patterns. In order for vocational 
guidance to be able to use effectively the 
insights and methods of modern psychol- 
ogy and sociology there is a need for 
studies of the patterns of vocational de- 
velopment which characterize the Amer- 
ican culture. These should begin with the 
dawning of maturity and continue at least 
until establishment in a regular adult oc- 
cupation. They should also analyze the 
interacting forces which determine these 
patterns. Such career pattern studies 
should be genetic in design and should 
take into account the psychological and 
sociological factors which actuarial studies 
and the experience of competent observers 
and clinicians suggest may be significant. 
They would lead to the formulation of a 
theory of career patterns. 


Data Needed for the Description of 
Patterns of Vocational Development 


Our first question must be: What data 
are needed in order.to describe patterns 
of vocational development? The following 
six questions seem to cover the important 
topics, data on the first three being im- 
portant as a framework for the last three. 

1. What are the typical entry, inter- 
mediate, and regular adult occupations of 
persons from different socio-economic 
levels? For both actuarial and extrapola- 
tive purposes we should know what kinds 
of occupations are characteristically en- 
tered by children whose parents come 
from different socio-economic _ levels. 
Davidson and Anderson (7), Miller and 
Form (13), Bell (2), Hollingshead (11) and 
others have shown that there is a strong 
tendency for young men and women to 
enter occupations at the parental level, 
and the first two teams of investigators 
have traced, in retrospect, the movement 
of workers from one job to another. Data 


of this type are therefore already available, 
but any research designed to add to our 
knowledge in this area will need to collect 
data on these basic facts before other 
factors and relationships can be studied. 

2. To what extent do “regular adult 
occupations” exist, and what is the re- 
lationship between parental socio-economic 
level and having a regular adult occupa- 
tionP Miller and Form (13) have shown 
that for many adults there is no such 
thing as a regular occupation, that instead 
they move from one occupation to another 
as situations change. This is especially 
true of semiskilled workers, and it there- 
fore tends to be true of the children of 
semiskilled workers, but more specific 
evidence is needed on this point with data 
to explain deviation from what is usually 
considered the normal pattern of settling 
down in a lifetime occupation. 

8. What are the lines and rates of move- 
ment from entry toward regular adult 
occupation? Here again there are data 
from limited studies, that by Miller and 
Form (18) being by far the most helpful. 
But, oddly, only one textbook (19) on vo- 
cational guidance has drawn on studies 
such as these. If practical vocational 
guidance is to be made available, coun- 
selors and clients must have accurate and 
specific information as to the nature of 
vertical and horizontal mobility. This 
means that they must know the means of 
entry into the various fields of work, the 
common lines of promotion, other types of 
movement from one occupation to another, 
and the time normally spent in any one 
field and at any one level at different 
stages of maturity. 

4, What factors are related to the di- 
rection and rate of movement from one 
job or occupation to another? Everyday 
experience and studies such as those of 
Davidson and Anderson and of Miller and 
Form show that some persons become 
established in regular adult occupations 
sooner than others, that some advance up 
the ladder more rapidly than others, and 
that some drift without getting established. 
In order to be able to project observed 
individual trends into the future as an aid 
to counseling, data are needed which will 
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enable counselors to identify and allow for 
the factors which may modify past trends 
in individual behavior and performance. 
Such data are needed also for actuarial 
predictions, but absorption in test research 
and particularly in the significance of 
tests for occupational differentiation and 
success has prevented researchers from 
focusing on factors affecting lines and 
rates of occupational movement. The ap- 
propriateness of vocational aspirations is 
difficult to judge partly because of the 
absence of data on the relationship of 
socio-economic and psychological factors 
to direction and rate of occupational 
mobility essential to judging realism. 

5. What is the relationship between oc- 
cupational field and factors such as ac- 
cessibility of the occupation or industry, 
and the possession of various aptitudes, 
interests, values, and personality charact- 
eristics? Even though sociological studies 
have shown that there is considerable re- 
lationship between parental socio-eco- 
nomic level and level of occupation 
entered by offspring, (i.e., the other occupa- 
tional levels are relatively inaccessible), it 
is also established that there is a relatively 
slight relationship between parental oc- 
cupational field and the field of work 
entered by the child. Evidently social and 
psychological factors other than the 
parental are important when socio-eco- 
nomic status is held constant. Strong’s 
longitudinal studies (18) of the vocational 
interests of Stanford men indicate that 
interest plays a part in determining the 
occupational field distribution of college 
students, but comprehensive data on the 
interplay of these factors at the several 
socio-economic levels are nowhere availa- 
ble. While it has been shown by clinical 
experience that desire to emulate the 
father, or, at the other extreme, antipathy 
to the father, plays an important part in 
the adjustment of boys and young men 
and often determines adult patterns of 
behavior, the only carefully analyzed 
evidence bearing on the role of father 
identification in vocational adjustment is 
contained in the Friend and Haggard 
study (9). And this investigation has been 
seen to touch on only a few of the prob- 
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lems which are important to the delinea- 
tion of patterns of vocational development. 
Without comprehensive studies of the in- 
terplay of various sociological and psy- 
chological factors, we cannot approach a 
clear understanding of the determinants of 
vocational choice and adjustment. 

6. What is the relationship of differ- 
ences between actual and parental occu- 
pational levels to possible causal factors 
such as accessibility of the occupation or 
industry, and the possession of aptitudes, 
interests, values, and personality character- 
istics? Although there is a demonstrated 
tendency for young persons to enter oc- 
cupations which are at the same socio- 
economic level as those of their parents, 
this tendency has many exceptions. Socio- 
economic status is evidently only one 
determinant of occupational choice, des- 
pite the importance assigned to it by 
writers such as Hollingshead (il). Investi- 
gations such as Terman’s longitudinal 
studies of gifted children (21) have shown 
that intelligence is one factor associated 
with deviation from the expected (the 
parental) occupational level. Presumably 
other factors such as opportunity to make 
contacts, rejection of the father as a role 
model, and values also play a part in 
causing adolescents to rise or drop to an 
occupational ljevel other than that which 
would be expected on the basis of parental 
status. Comprehensive studies of the 
significance and interplay of factors such 
as these should be made, in order that 
patterns of vocational development may 
be adequately delineated and so that both 
traits and trends of development observed 
in adolescents may be used to forecast 
future development. 


Conclusions 


There is clearly a very real need for 
comprehensive longitudinal investigations 
of patterns of vocational development and 
of the factors which determine their 
nature. Such studies are needed to provide 
the facts and insights necessary for the 
application of the concept of life pattern- 
ing to vocational guidance and for the de- 
velopment of thematic-extrapolative meth- 
ods of vocational counseling. What is 
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more, the development of a theory of 
career patterns should provide additional 
data for the improvement of the much 
more highly developed applications of 
trait theory to vocational guidance and of 
the relatively advanced actuarial methods 
of vocational counseling. An outline of the 
Career Pattern Study, a research project 
which aims to provide data of the needed 
type, appears in another department of 
this issue. 


Received October 2, 1953. 
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Comment 


The most pronounced change in our 
thinking about occupations occurred more 
than a generation ago when what Super 
has labeled “trait theory” began to be ap- 
plied to vocational counseling. Curiously, 
the magnitude of this change and the 
significance of its influence was then and 
still is largely unrecognized. By contrast, 
the chronologically parallel development 
of psychoanalysis was characterized by 
storms of controversy from the initial an- 
nouncement of the Freudian system to 
teapot tempests, at least, in the present 
day. Yet, both trait and psychoanalytic 
theory were organizations of knowledge 
concerning human behavior. At a time 
when words of. Freudian flavor such as 
libido or anal eroticism would cause many 
persons to blush or bristle, the same 
people received findings about aptitudes 
or abilities with a quiet acceptance 
usually reserved for the gospels. Nobody 
seemed to challenge the basic ideas behind 
trait theory. Indeed, few persons seemed 
to recognize that it was a theory. Psy- 
choanalysis, on the other hand, was not 
long promulgated before basic modifica- 
tions were proposed by Jung, Adler, Rank 
and others, and, more recently, by such 
neoanalysts as Fromm, Horney, and Sulli- 
van. At the same time, paradoxically, 
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people calmly talked in terms that implied 
trait theory, perhaps without knowing it, 
when they conversed about “square pegs 
in round holes” and of “necessary aptitudes 
for job success.” 

As a result of this serene acceptance of 
trait theory, vocational counseling activity 
has widened: in scope during the last 
decade or two, without necessarily pro- 
viding great improvement in the quality 
of our work as counselors. Certainly there 
has been nothing recent to compare with 
the gains which resulted from the intro- 
duction of interest and aptitude tests 
twenty-five years ago. Indeed, for the past 
decade there has been clear evidence that 
we need a new and larger theoretical 
framework as indicated by the trivial char- 
acter of much recently published research 
on vocational counseling. The fact that a 
given test predicts success in embalming 
school, for example, three-hundredths of a 
correlation point better than other tests, 
is a mere bagatelle when the main course 
of human behavior is viewed. Yet there 
have been many such studies of trivia 
recently, studies which are symptoms of a 
mature theory. The murals have been 
painted and only small patches of canvas 
need to be filled in. We need instead wide 
open spaces — new theories for new vistas. 

All of this emphasizes the need for in- 
cluding trait theory in a broader frame- 
work if we are to progress. A new group 
of concepts is called for and Super’s career 
pattern formulation answers that call quite 
conveniently for the present, at least. His 
presentation should encourage new re- 
search approaches. Those who are in- 
trigued by adjustment mechanisms should 
find ample grist for their mills, for ex- 
ample, in regression as illustrated by stage 
8 of the case of George Litch. The same 
opportunity is afforded those who are in- 
terested in occupational success as related 
to subcultural patterns or human ecology. 
There is even something for the statistician 
who may wish to desert the familiarity -of 
factor loadings for the more elegant un- 
certainties of trend analyses since the 
entire theory of career patterns is centered 
on trend extrapolation. 

There was nothing, of course, to pre- 
vent anyone from studying such processes 
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in vocational case histories previously; 
however, there was nothing to require or 
even encourage anyone to do it, either. 
One of the functions of theoretical formu- 
lations is to force us to take cognizance of 
factors which previously are ignored. Cer- 
tainly every vocational counselor is aware 
of life patterns, and certainly he often 
takes them into account in at least a casual 
way when dealing with his clients. Most 
all of us have used life pattern theory, 
though without the label, when we may 
have remarked testily in staff meeting, “I 
don’t care how high his abilities are or 
what promises he makes. He's over 30 
years old and never held a job for more 
than 5 months.” But the systematic organi- 
zation of life pattern information will 
enable us to utilize such trend data 
routinely just as we now use trait infor- 
mation. 

The average vocational counselor will 
probably be slow to incorporate career 
pattern theory into his daily professional 
activities. Some will recoil from the de- 
terminism implied in Super’s assertion 
that to understand what an individual will 
do in the future one must understand what 
he did in the past. Others will wonder 
about the cost; for if more time per client 
is needed, many counselors will hesitate 
to crowd their waiting rooms further, at 
least until they are sure that a considerably 
better counseling job will result. Still 
others won't learn of it for quite a while 
and so, of course, do nothing. But as a 
venture in prophecy, I should say that in 
a decade or two we shall routinely be using 
the research results of career pattern 
theory with the same facility that we use 
the findings which stemmed from trait 
theory. Naturally we shall continue to use 
trait theory; however, trait and career 
pattern theory will probably be bundled 
into some inclusive bin labeled “vocational 
counseling practice” and we shall talk of 
aptitudes in a matrix of life experience. 
And probably there will be never a salute 
to the historical origins of the new organi- 
zation of theory. 


Irwin A. Berg 
Northwestern University 
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Problem 


Much verbal energy has been expended 
by personnel workers in debating the com- 
parative merits of various counseling 
techniques, but little has been done toward 
the actual identification of those techniques 
so that they may be evaluated and studied. 
Preceding any investigation of the ef- 
fectiveness of procedures there is a need 
to investigate the procedures which are 
actually used by counselors as opposed to 
what they say they use. — 

This study is an attempt to investigate 
one aspect of the inter-personal relation- 
ship between a counselor and his client. 
More specifically, it attempts to answer 
the following questions: 

1. Do counselors vary their styles, or 
patterns of techniques, from one topical 
unit of discussion to another? 

2. Do counselors tend to differ with 
each other in their patterns of techniques 
within one topical unit of discussion? 


Method 


The topic of discussion as developed by 
Robinson (7) was used as the basic unit of 
analysis. The units which were finally 
selected for investigation were decided 
upon after a review of the cases and the 
counselors’ interview notes concerning the 
clients of the University of Missouri Coun- 
seling Bureau who served as the subjects 
of the study. 

As defined for this study, a unit is that 


‘portion of all interviews in the case which 


is devoted to an obvious and clearly re- 
cognizable topic of discussion. Identifica- 
tion of a unit is made through contextual 
clues from the verbatim typescripts of the 
~ Adapted from the author’s doctoral disserta- 


tion which was under the direction of Paul C. 
Polmantier, University of Missouri. 
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interviews. The length of a unit may vary 
from a portion of a single response to an 
entire interview. The same unit may also 
occur any number of times in a single 
interview. The unit includes all verbal 
exchange between the client and the coun- 
selor on one topic of discussion. 

For this study, six major units were 
selected as those which reflect the essential 
content of the counseling relationship. All 
other material involving the situational 
aspects of the relationship have been 
omitted from the study. The major units 
are: 

Unit I—Test Discussion and Interpreta- 
tion 

Unit II—Interpersonal Relations 

Unit I1I—Family Relations 

Unit [V—Educational and Vocational 
Problems and Planning 

Unit V—Self Reference 

Unit VI—Study Habits and Skills. These 
units were studied in terms of the kinds of 
responses counselors made in each unit. 

The counselor-response categories used 
were devised by Seeman (9) who also estab- 
lished their reliability. The exact responses 
used in the present study were classified 
and identified by Rundquist who used 
them in another study (8). After establish- 
ing his own reliability by classifying the 
responses in sample typescript, Rundquist’s 
classifications were checked by three com- 
petent workers in the field. 

Before the response classifications used 
by Rundquist were accepted for the 
current study a total recheck was 
made by the writer. Tabulation was 
then made on the basis of the classification 
of the response categories within the units 
and these formed the basis for statistical 
analysis of the data. Use by the counselor 
of nine response categories was the basis 
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of specifying counselor style. These nine 
categories are: 1A—questions about con- 
tent; 1B—questions about feeling; 2A—re- 
sponses to content; 2B—responses to feel- 
ing; $A—interpretation of content; 3B—in- 
terpretation of feeling; 4A—suggestions 
about content; 4B—suggestions about feel- 
ing; and 5—giving information. 


The raw materials of this study were 
the verbatim typescripts of interviews con- 
ducted by six counselors of the University 
of Missouri Counseling Bureau. There 
were seventeen complete cases: three cases 
each for five of the counselors and two 
cases for the sixth counselor. These seven- 
teen cases contained a total of fifty-one in- 
terviews. There was no attempt to make 
a selection of the cases according to type 
of problem, sex, or type of referral to the 
Counseling Bureau since a random sample 
of the type of work done by counselors at 
a university counseling bureau was desired. 
The number of interviews for the cases 
ranged from two to ten but no selection 
was made according to the number of 
interviews in a case. This makes the data 
somewhat different from those in previous 
studies where the clients were selected 
according to type of problem drawn from 
some homogeneous group or subjected to 
some other type of control (6, 9, 10). 


Results 


The data were analyzed in the light of 
the questions stated earlier. Each unit 
used by a counselor was compared with 
every other unit used by that same coun- 
selor. Also each unit used by at least five 
of the counselors was compared among 
the counselors. In order to qualify for 
analysis a unit must have contained at 
least fifty counselor responses for the total 
sample of the counselor’s work in that unit. 
One exception was made to this rule. 
Counselor 6 had only two cases while each 
of the others had three cases. For this 
reason one unit containing forty-four re- 
sponses was retained for this counselor. 


The comparison of any one unit with 
another unit has been done by rank-order 
correlation. That is, the frequency of use 


of the response categories by each coun- 
selor was ranked for each unit. In this 
manner the style of a counselor in any 
unit could be correlated with the style of 
any other counselor within that same unit. 
In addition to this a measure of the simi- 
larity existing among all of the units was 
used. The coefficient of concordance is 
essentially an analysis of variance of ranks, 
This W statistic, devised by Kendall (4), 
tells us the extent to which a given set of 
ranks departs from the order the ranks 
would have if they were distributed ran- 
domly. Thus, with rank order correlation 
we get an indication of the similarity be- 


tween any two units, while with the W | 
statistic we get an indication of the simi- | 


larity among all the units taken together. 


The test of significance for each rank 
order correlation was derived from tables 
prepared by Olds (5). The test of signfi- 
cance for the coefficient of concordance 
is derived through the use of Fisher’s z. 
The formula for testing the significance of 
W is given by Kendall (4) and by Johnson 
(3). 


1. Do counselors tend to vary their style, 


or patterns of techniques, from one topical 
unit of discussion to another? 

Table 1 presents the evidence describing 
the over-all variability of each counselor's 
style among all the units taken together. 


It can be seen from Table 1 that two of 
the counselors tended to show a greater 


similarity in their style of counseling than | 


did the other four.? 


2. Do counselors tend to differ with 
each other in their patterns of techniques 
within one topical unit of discussion? 

In order to answer this question the data 
for three of the units will be presented 
and analyzed separately. Here we are con- 
cerned with inter-counselor variability, i.e., 
the extent to which the counselors differed 
with each other when dealing with the 
same unit material. The comparisons be- 


2Data regarding the individual unit compari- 
sons for each counselor are available in the 
author’s dissertation, an Analysis of Counselor 
Style, University of Missouri, 1952. 
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tween the counselors in their use of the 
response categories will be done by rank- 
order correlation. In addition to this, a 
measure of the similarity existing among 


Table 1 


Relationship of Styles in all Units by the 
Six Counselors 








Coefficient of 
Concordance 


.65* 
43* 
stones 
.64* 
.65* 
19% 


Counselor 





DUR OOD 





* significant at 5% level 
** significant at 1% level 


all the counselors in their use of the coun- 
selor response categories for any one unit 
will be determined by the coefficient of 
concordance (not shown in the tables). 


The data for unit I (Test Discussion and 
Interpretation) are presented in Table 2. 
An inspection of this table indicates that 
the six counselors used styles in this unit 
that were highly similar. The coefficient 


‘of concordance among the counselors was 
.T7T which was significant at the 1 per cent 


level. 


Table 2 


Rank-Order Correlations between Counselor 
Response Categories Used by Various 
Pairs of Counselors for Unit I 
(Test Interpretation) 














Counselor 
Counselor 2 8 4 5 6 
1 .93** .84** 85%* 83t* 924 
2 .66* .67* .74* .78** 
8 .87** 61* .86** 
4 .66* .83** 
5 .90** 





* significant at 5% level 
** significant at 1% level 


Tables 3 and 4 present the data for 
units IV (Educational and Vocational 
Problems and Planning) and V (Self Re- 
ference). The same tendency toward 
similarity of style is noted here. The co- 
efficient of concordance for unit IV is .77 
while for unit V it is .70; both of these 
are significant at the 1 per cent level. Units 


II, III, and VI were not used sufficiently 
by all the counselors to permit this type of 
analysis. 


Table 3 


Rank-Order Correlations between Counselor 
Response Categories Used by Various 
Pairs of Counselors for Unit IV 
(Educational and Vocational 














Problems) 
Counselor 
Counselor 2 8 4 5 6 
1 .94** .72* .64* .84*%* .80%* 
. .81** .63* .73* .67* 
8 .88** 52 .83** 
4 ne -18** 
5 .65* 





* significant at 5% level 
** significant at 1% level 


Table 4 


Rank-Order Correlation between Counselor 
Response Categories Used by Various 
Pairs of Counselors for Unit V 
(Self Reference) 














Counselor 
Counselor 2 8 4 6 
1 Sst© Jee TESS OP 
2 oO .74* 34 
8 .64* 56 
4 a's 





* significant at 5% level 
** significant at 1% level 


These results suggested the desirability 
of combining certain units in an attempt 
to investigate the possibility of finding a 
simpler unit structure for the differentia- 
tion of counselor style. To do this units 
IV (Educational and Vocational Problems 
and Planning) and VI (Study Habits and 
Skills) were combined into a single large 
unit, while units II (Interpersonal Rela- 
tions), III (Family Relations), and V (Self 
Reference) were combined to form an- 
other large unit. 


The decision to combine units came 
about through an inspection of the data 
which seemed to indicate that the coun- 
selors’ techniques, as determined by the 
counselor response categories, separated 
themselves into two relatively distinct pat- 
terns. This is shown in Table 5. 
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Table 5 


Rank-Order Correlations between Counselor 
Response Categories for Various Pairs 
of Units for all Counselors 








Table 6 


Rank-Order Correlations of Counselor Response 
Categories between Units X and Y 
for Each Counselor 

















Combined 
Rank-Order 
Units Counselor Correlations 
Units Ill V IV VI 1 14 
Il 85**  .79** 48 25 : — 
Ill aoe" 86.42 01 4 81 
IV 25 —.04 : oe 
Vv 79** 
i 6 vier 





*significant at 5% level 
**significant at 1% level 


An inspection of this table indicates that 
units IV and VI tend to cluster together, 
while units II, III, and V tend to have a 
significant relationship. These two clusters 
seem to have a logical rationale since units 
II, III, and V appear to be affective in 
nature. Affective here refers to emotions, 
attitudes, and feelings. The investigator 
does not mean that units IV and VI do not 
contain affective material, nor that unit 
II, III, and V contuin only affective ma- 
terial. The data do seem to indicate, how- 
ever, that this type of separation is a trend 
in the material used. Unit I (Test Discus- 
sion and Interpretation) was dropped from 
this analysis because the definition of unit 
I predetermined the content of the coun- 
selor responses which made up the unit. 
That is, the very nature of the unit limits 
the counselor to the almost exclusive use of 
response category 5 (giving information). 

Two composite units were then formed 
and called X (IV and VI) and Y (II, III, 
and V). These new larger units were 
formed by combining all the material 
found in the previous units. Thus unit X 
became the cognitive unit, and unit Y be- 
came the affective unit. After units X and 
Y were formed, rank-order correlations 
were computed for each counselor between 
these two units comparing his use of the 
response categories. The results of these 
computations are found in Table 6. 

None of these correlations were signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent level. It will be 
noted, however, that with counselors 5 and 
6 the relationship of the use of the coun- 
selor response categories between the units 
is significant at the 5 per cent level and is 





*significant at 5% level 
**significant at 1% level 


of a greater magnitude than is the case 
with the other four counselors. Thus, it is 
possible to say that counselors 5 and 6 
were less flexible in their style of counsel- 
ing between these two units than were the 
other four counselors. 

The contrast between the A (content) 
response and the B (feeling) response in 
the two units will give an indication of 
their character and composition. 

An example of an A (content) response 
is: “Well, certainly in industrial engineer- 
ing a basic background in psychology is 
not going to do you any harm.” An ex- 
ample of a B (feeling) response is: “Act- 
ually then, this thing had nothing to do 
with your ultimate success—only success as 
you viewed it at that time within that en- 
vironment.” A content-feeling index was 
selected to express the relationship be- 
tween the A and B categories. This index 
is as follows: 


Index = 
LB 
This index has the property of ranging 
from zero to one as the extreme possible 
limit of values. An index of one (1.0) means 
that there are no B or feeling responses; 
an index value of zero (0.0) means that 
there are no A or content responses; an 
index value of point five (0.5) means that 
there are an equal number of content and 
feeling responses. Thus an index value of 
point seven five (0.75) would mean that 
a preponderance of content responses was 
used as opposed to the feeling responses; 
while an index value of point two five 
(0.25) would mean that a preponderance 
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of feeling responses was used. This A to 
B index, then, indicates the differential 
use of the A and B categories by each of 
the counselors in units X and Y. 


Table 7 


& 
Content-Feeling Index for Units X and Y 
For all Counselors* 














Units 
Counselors X (IV and VI) Y (Il, Ill, & V) 
1 .69 .28 
2 .62 .26 
3 .80 42 
4 .67 29 
5 BL 52 
6 49 87 





*An index of above .50 indicates a preponderance 
of “content” response; of below .50 a preponderance 
of “feeling” response. 


It can be seen in Table 7 that five of the 
six counselors tended to use a greater pro- 
portion of A (content) responses in the 
cognitive unit X. The contrast between 
the units is further strengthened by the 
greater use of the B (feeling) responses in 
the affective unit Y. 

Another interesting result requires a 
comparison of Tables 6 and 7. In Table 
6 it was noted that counselors 5 and 6 
were less flexible in their style of counsel- 
ing than were the other counselors. That 
is, each of these two counselors tended to 
use the same responses in dealing with 
the cognitive units a« he did when dealing 
with the affective In Table 7 these 
same two counselo:. ,- and 6) reveal the 
same inflexibility as compared with the 
other counselors. That is, the content-feel- 
ing index for these two counselors shows 
little contrast. On the other hand, the 
other counselors who indicated more flexi- 
bility of style between the cognitive and 
affective units also showed a greater con- 
trast in the content-feeling index. 


Conclusions 


“Do counselors tend to vary their style, 
or patterns of techniques, from one topical 
unit of discussion to another?” In other 
words, does the style of counseling used by 
a counselor constitute a systematic body 
of methods which he uses throughout an 
interview or case irrespective of the topic 
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being discussed or problem being pre- 
sented, or does the counselor tend to use 
a different set of methods in each topical 
unit of discussion? The data indicate that 
four of the six counselors tended to vary 
their style according to the topical unit of 
discussion, although there was a general 
similarity when the units were considered 
all together. It may be concluded that 
counselors tend to vary their styles from 
one topical unit of discussion to another 
but that there are individual variations 
in this tendency. 

“Do counselors tend to differ with each 
other in their patterns of techniques within 
one topical unit of discussion?” This ques- 
tion was designed to provide information 
as to whether the pattern of counselor re- 
sponse categories used by one counselor 
within one topical unit of discussion was 
unique to that counselor, or there was 
some resemblance among the counselors 
with respect to style within the units. The 
data presented indicate that there was 
significant similarity among the counselors 
in their use of the response categories in 
each of the units. There were, however, 
some individual variations in this tendency 
toward similarity in style. Two of the 
counselors showed a tendency to deviate 
from the styles of the other four counselors. 
The major sources of this deviation ap- 
peared to be in the lesser use of the in- 
terpretative categories by these two coun- 
selors as compared with the other four 
counselors. It was concluded that there 
was a general tendency for the counselors 
to use similar styles in each unit, but that 
there are individual variations in this 
tendency. 

As an adjunct to the original design of 
the study it was decided to investigate a 
different type of unit structure. This de- 
cision was made on the basis of the evi- 
dence shown in Table 5 which indicated 
that the data seemed to divide themselves 
into a dichotomous structure from which 
two larger units emerged. In this analysis. 
units IV and VI were combined into a 
single unit (X), while units II, III, and V 
were combined into another single unit 


(Y). 
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The manner in which the data tended 
to cluster into two relatively distinct 
groups also gave rise to another thought 
regarding a broader issue in counseling. 
There has been a trerd for counselors to 
split into two warring camps of nondi- 
rective, or client-centered, advocates versus 
the more directive. If verbatim typescripts 
of actual counseling interviews tend to di- 
vide into two general types of affective 
and cognitive material, and if counselors 
tend to react differently to affective ma- 
terial as opposed to the way in which they 
react to cognitive material, then it may 
well be that both of these camps are 
essentially correct. 

A point which is sometimes forgotten 
when this controversy is being discussed is 
that a counseling method is developed 
originally to handle the clients coming to 
a particular bureau or center. If an agency 
handles only clients who have emotional 
problems then the methodology is de- 
veloped to work best with these people. 
Thus a counselor becomes an advocate of 
a particular point of view in opposition to 
other points of view. The data presented 
in this study suggest that all points of 
view have their values even within the 
same client, depending upon the different 
problems or different aspects of the same 
basic problem. If counselors have found 
success in handling the problems of the 
sort contained in the affective unit by 
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using one style, and have achieved success 
by handling problems of the sort contained 
in the cognitive unit by using another style, 
then the differences among the opposing 
camps may lie not in the counselors but 
in the problems of the clients. 


Received September 80, 1953. 
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Personality Characteristics of Counselors: II. Male 


Counselor Responses to 


the MMPI and GZTS 


W. C. Cottle and W. W. Lewis, Jr. 
The University of Kansas 


Introduction 


This report is the second in a series 
designed to investigate the possibility of 
constructing a scale which will differen- 
tiate between counselors and other workers 
in education and psychology. The first 
report in the series was a review of the 
literature (1). This revealed that no such 
instrument had been attempted previously 
and that the only approach to this was the 
Counseling Psychologist scale on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men. 

This second report explores the problem 
of securing a pool of items characteristic 
of counselors by contrasting the answers 
of male counselors in college counseling 
bureaus to those of male college students 
using the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory (MMPI) (2) and the Guil- 
ford Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
(GZTS) (8). If this is possible, the items 
could be tested to see whether they will 
differentiate between counselors and other 
educational or psychological workers. 
Therefore, what is needed at this point is 
a pool of items which will separate coun- 
selors from other college educated indi- 
viduals. This report is limited to a dis- 
cussion of such items which differentiate 
college counselors from a college popula- 
tion represented by normal profiles found 
in a college counseling bureau popula- 
tion.? 

The Sample 
The college counselor sample. Sixty- 
five male counselors in college counseling 
centers returned the two completed inven- 
tories and a personal data form.? All 


worked in a university counseling center. 


1The next report will cover a pilot-study using 


this pool of items, because there is evidence that 
the items will differentiate between teachers and 
counselors. 


Their ages ranged from 24 to 64 with the 
majority of them, 54 out of 65, between 
the ages of 26 and 40. The mode con- 
sisted of 25 counselors in the class interval 
between the ages of 31 and 35 with the 
median age at 32. This is older than the 
college student sample and there is no 
way of determining the effect of age on 
the answers of the two groups.’ 

The number who listed membership in 
each of several professional organizations 
were: 19 members of NVGA, 20 members 
of ACPA, 35 associates and 8 fellows of 
APA, (11 were members of Division 17) 
and 4 diplomates of ABEPP. Fifteen, or 
about one-fourth, listed no membership in 
a professional organization. 

All but nine of the counselors had more 
than 30 graduate hours in counseling and 
guidance or psychology. Fifteen listed 
themselves as having a master’s degree, 
and 15 as having a doctoral degree. The 
median education was 80 hours of grad- 
uate work. Here again, the substantial 
educational attainment of this group has 
doubtless affected their answers to the 
inventories but the amount of this influence 
or its nature is unknown. 

In answer to the question “How long 
have you been counseling?” 26 replied 
from one to two years, 13 said three to 
four years, 24 said five years or longer, 
with the median at four years of counsel- 


ing. 


2Thirty female counselors returned the data 
also, but they were deemed an insufficient num- 
ber to be included here. It was felt that sex 
differences on structured personality inventories 
would not be truly represented by such a small 
number. 

3While studies have shown that older groups 
tend to score higher than younger groups on the 
MMPI, no study has been reported which follows 
up the same group to show that this phenomenon 
is a direct function of age. 
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The college student sample. The college 
student group is not a random sample, 
but includes all of the male college stu- 
dents with relatively normal scores who 
had taken both the MMPI and GZTS as 
counselees in the University of Kansas 
Guidance Bureau. It was felt that this 
group might approximate a general group 
of professional workers. 

To avoid extreme cases only those stu- 
dents were used who had no scores above 
a T score of 65 on the validating scales of 
the MMPI and no more than one of the 
clinical scales above a T score of 70. There 
were no profiles showing patterns of ab- 
normality on the MMPI and the clinical 
scales for most of this group were within 
the normal range. The age of the college 
student sample ranged from 16 to 41 with 
the majority from 17 to 22. Median age 
was 19 and modal age was 18. There were 
eight whose ages ranged from 27 to 41. 

‘, hirty-five college students were fresh- 
men. There were 11 sophomores, 8 juniors, 
6 seniors, and 5 graduate students. 

Forty-two of the college student sample 
were enrolled in the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. There were two pharm- 
acy students, twelve engineering students, 
one journalism student and three enrolled 
in the School of Business. One of the five 
graduate students was enrolled in Fine 
Arts and four were in the School of Edu- 
cation. 


’ Procedure 


An item count was made of the re- 
sponses of both groups to the two inven- 
tories. The number in each group 
answering an item was used to compute a 
phi coefficient showing the relationship of 
that item to membership in either the 
counselor group or the college student 
group. The phi coefficient for each item 
was used to evaluate the item’s usefulness 
in discriminating between the two groups. 
Items were accepted whose phi coeffici- 
ents were greater than that necessary for 
significance at the one per cent level (.23). 
The magnitude of phi for significance was 
determined by the formula: 

2 


phi? = = in a 2 x 2 table 
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Mean raw scores variances and F and ¢t 
tests were computed for both groups for 
each scale of the two inventories. 


Results 


The mean scores of the samples on the 
two inventories are shown in Tables 1 and 
2. It is difficult to determine at what point 
the deviation from the mean of the pub- 
lished norms approaches a_ significant 
score. However, in Table 1 it would ap- 
pear that on the MMPI the scores of the 
counselors on the F, Mf and Si scales 
would cause them to be described as more 
pessimistic, more interested in feminine 
types of activities (dealing with people) 
and more extroverted than the general 
population norm group for the MMPI. 
On the GZTS counselors tend to score one 
standard deviation above the test norms 
on the E, O, F and P scales as shown in 
Table 2. This is interpreted to indicate 
that more of them feel they are stable 
emotionally, objective in their outlook, 
friendly, and have above average success 
in personal relations than do the GZTS 
published norm group. 

A matter deemed worthy of note here 
is the interpretation of ¢ tests when the 
variance ratio (F test) indicates when the 
variances of the counselor and college stu- 
dent samples are not equal. (Since signi- 
ficant difference in either direction be- 
tween variances is being tested, it is a two- 
tailed test, thus the F .05 reported in the 
table is really F .10.) The use of two sam- 
ples with the same number in each simplli- 
fied this procedure, because the criterion 


t of Cochran-Coxe which is used to test’ 


means where variances are unequal is the 
same as in an ordinary ¢ test with one-half 
the usual degrees of freedom. That is, with 
two samples of 65 each the ordinary de- 
grees of freedom for interpretation of t¢ 
would be 128 (N,+N.—2). Here, how- 
ever, the criteron t is the same as the ordin- 
ary t for 64 degrees of freedom (Ni—1 or 
N,—1). Thus when ¢ is interpreted with 
64 degrees of freedom the F tests can be 
disregarded and the differences are still 
statistically significant at the same level 
of confidence. 
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When the mean scores of counselors 
and college students are compared seven 
out of ten scales of the GZTS show signi- 


ficant differences, while only four out of | 


thirteen MMPI scales with K correction 
or seven out of thirteen MMPI scales with- 
out K correction show significant differ- 
ences. That is, counselors as a group 
score significantly higher on the R, S, E, 
O, F, P and M scales of the GZTS, indi- 


justed than the college students consider 
themselves. College student mean scores 
were at the mean of published norms. 

An interesting phenomenon occurs on 
the MMPI scores. A number of counselors 
by letter indicated uncertainty about the 
effect of their knowledge of the GZTS and 
MMPI on their test scores. They felt they 
would give themselves better scores with- 
out consciously intending to do so. Refer- 








cating they consider themselves better ad- ence to Tables 1 and 2 shows that coun- 


Table 1 


Mean Raw and Standard Scores, F and t Tests for 65 Male College Counselors and 
65 Male College Students on the MMPI 








L K F Hs D Hy Fad ME Pa Fe Sc Ma _ Si 
Counselor Mean 
Raw Score 19 17 196 8122 167200143 268 88 55 62 15.4 1738 
Counselor Mean Raw 
Score with K = QB 226 8 12 17 20 32 27 98 26 19 17 
Counselor Mean T 
Score with K  .. 46 64 50 52 51 56 57 63 538 54 St 55 42 
Student Mean T 
Score with K 2. “46 57 5S S52 S&S) S56 55 61 50 £56 57 ~«2=+58 47 
Student Mean Raw 
Score with K  . 4 16 4 3% 18 2 932i 26 8 26 56 «63 22 
Student Mean Raw 
Score 00 35 159 385 387 17519.7149 261 84100 100 17.4 219 
Variance Ratio (F) ~..2.97 185 2251.02 1.97. 1.58 1.46 123 1.81197 1381 2.11 1.83 
1.57(K) 1.06(K) 2.22(K)1.09(K)2.18(K) 
tt —~ 5,.88** 5.37** 1.08 ag 1.10 .42 1.07 .83 .81 4.81** 4.82** 3.12** 3.66** 
33(K) 1.12(K) 1.07(K) .89(K)2.21(K)* 





Note—Variance ratio and ¢ tests without K are for raw score without K correction. 
Those marked (K) are computed on raw = with the K correction included. 
T scores oy taken from the publishe dn 
*—** df. 64/64; F. 05=1.51; d.f. 128; *t.05<1.97, *t.01—2.61. 
d.f. 64; *t.05= 2.00, **t.01—=2.65. 
} When N|=N, the criterion ¢ of Cochran-Coxe is equal to table values of ¢ with N—1 degrees 
of freedom instead of N Fs Me degrees of freedom (d.f. 64 instead of d.f. 128). 


Table 2 


Mean Raw and Standard Scores, F and t Tests for 
65 Male College Counselors and 65 Male College 
Students on the GZTS. 














G R A S E oO F ¥ P M 

Counselor Mean Raw 

Score 164 186 127.8 923.7 98.5 22.6: 17.6 18.9 21.9 21.7 
Counselor Mean T 

Score 49 54 53 54 60 58 57 50 62 53 
Student Mean T 

Score 49 49 51 49 53 50 51 52 52 47 
Student Mean Raw 

Score 16.0 158 165 188 18.7 188 14.5 19.4 17.5 19.6 


Variance Ratio(F) 1.64 160 1.12 1.84 1.75 2.04 1.03 1.36 1.13 1.21 
u 44 3.67** 145 2.90** 5.39** 5.138** 3.76** 67 4.93**  3.08** 
Note —T scores are taken from the published norms. 
*—* * df. 64/64; F. 05=1.51; d.f. 128; *t.05=1.97, **t.01=2.61. 
d.f. 64; *t.05=2.00, **t.01=2.65. 
+ When N Nas the criterion ¢ of Cochran-Coxe is equal to table values of ¢ with N—1 degrees 
of freedom instead of N,+N,—2 degrees of freedom (d.f. 64 instead of d.f. 128). 
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selors did secure scores indicating better 
adjustment on the GZTS and on the MMPI 
before the K correction is added. However, 
the K correction of counselor and college 
student mean scores in this instance has 
cancelled a number of statistically signifi- 
cant differences in the mean scores without 
the K correction. Table 1 shows that signi- 
ficantly lower raw score differences in 
favor of counselors occur on Hs, Pt, Sc and 
Ma before the K correction is added. When 
the K correction is added these differences 
disappear on all but the Ma scale, which 
reduces to the five per cent level of con- 
fidence. Thus it would appear that the 
K scale may be functioning in this in- 
stance to cancel counselors’ greater knowl- 
edge of the meaning of MMPI items. This 
could be interpreted that the MMPI is a 
more sensitive instrument to use with 
samples which are sophisticated with re- 
spect to personality inventories. It could 
also be a statistical artifact, so no definite 
conclusion is possible here. 

When the K correction has been added, 
statistically significant differences in the 
means of the two samples still exist for 
L, K, Ma and Si. The counselors get a 
lower Lie score, a higher K score, a lower 
Ma score and are more socially extroverted 
(Si). 

In spite of the uncertainty over the 
meaning of the K correction, the important 
consideration here appears to be the items 
which differentiate between the college 
student and the counselor groups. Sixty 
of the items on the GZTS differentiated 
between the college student and the coun- 
selor groups significantly at the one per 
cent level. Fifty-one items on the MMPI 
differentiated between the two groups 
significantly at the one per cent level. These 
items were scattered fairly evenly over the 
scales of the MMPI and GZTS. Thus no 
one scale seems to have an undue influence 
on the items. 

An inspection of the significant items 
from both inventories in an attempt to 
classify or categorize them produced the 
following categories for each inventory 
with the number of items listed for each: 
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GZTS MMPI 
Work pace or activity level 10 0 
Positive or negative feelings 
about people 17 13 
Philosophy or thinking 8 0 
Attitude toward self (moods) 1l 15 
Relation to others (gregariousness) : 8 
Occupations 6 
Miscellaneous 3 9 
Total 60 51 


A list of the items from each inventory 
will be furnished by the writers on request. 


Conclusions 


No conclusion is possible concerning the 
effect of the K correction on MMPI scores 
of counselors. 
to reduce the number of significant dif- 
ferences between college student and 
counselor samples. This could be a statis- 
tical artifact or a true correction for de- 
fensiveness. However, even with the K 
correction included, counselors get a lower 
Lie score, a higher K score, a lower Ma 
score and are more socially extroverted. 
Statistically significant differences exist 
on the GZTS for scales R, S, E, O, F, P and 
M with the counselors securing the higher, 
or better adjusted, mean score. The col- 
lege student group scored approximately 
at the mean for published norms. 

The significant items are fairly evenly 
distributed over the scales of the MMPI 
and GZTS. Thus no one scale appears to 
have an undue influence on the different- 
iating power of the items. 

A pilot-study between counselors and 
teachers using an experimental scale con- 
structed from these items will be reported 
in an early issue of this Journal. 


Received September 30, 1958. 
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Counseling as Learning: A Symposium! 


Counseling as a Learning Process 
Arthur W. Combs 


Syracuse University 


There can be little doubt that counsel- 
ing is, in essence, a learning process. When 
counseling is successful, the client learns 
a new and better relationship between 
himself and the world in which he lives. 
Counseling badly done may, equally well, 
result in learning a poorer, less effective 
way of living. Whatever happens in coun- 
seling, the client learns something from 
the experience, even if it is nothing more 
than the idea that counseling is not much 
help to him. In this respect, counseling 
is no different from any other life experi- 
ence. Counseling, however, should be a 
situation expressly designed to assist the 
client to learn more effectively and effi- 
ciently than is possible in most other life 
experiences. If not, counselors had better 
close up shop. 

Assuming that counseling is fundamen- 
tally a learning experience, it would ap- 
pear logical that our existing theories of 
learning should apply to the problem. 
Unfortunately, this does not turn out to 
be the case. The fact that counseling is 
a learning process does not mean that 


_existing theories of learning automatically 
“become useful in solving the problems of 


‘counseling. The writer has been forced to 
the conclusion that traditional learning 
theories seem to have little to offer to the 
improvement of counseling. Indeed, the 


1The three papers of this symposium were 
presented before the Division of Counseling Psy- 
chologists at the American Psychological Associa- 
tion meetings held in Cleveland, Ohio, September 
4-9, 1953, John G. Darley, chairman of the 
Symposium, John M. Butler, chairman of the 
Program Committee of the Division. They are 
presented here because consideration of the learn- 
ing process is basic to all counseling—theory, re- 
search, and practice. Reading these thoughtful, 
if divergent, presentations should make the reader 
more conscious of the learning assumptions that 
he makes daily in both research and practice. 


$1 


attempt to apply them to the problem of 
counseling may even be fraught with con- 
siderable danger. 

Our existing learning theories, for the 
most part, are concerned with small bits 
of the problems encountered in counsel- 
ing. They seem to have little application 
beyond the simplest behavior, while the 
behavior of clients is complex and involv- 
ing entire personalities. Most of our tra- 
ditional theories apply to the process of 
learning rather than to people who learn. 
Counseling is unquestionably a process of 
learning, but a much broader process of 
learning than we have usually considered 
under that heading. What appears to 
happen to clients in counseling is a matter 
of personality reorganization calling for 
much broader concepts of learning than 
most present theories of learning even at- 
tempt to deal with. 

This discussion does not mean to sug- 
gest that existing learning theories have 
no application to learning in counseling. 
They do apply, but to such small and 
isolated aspects of the problem of per- 
sonality organization as to make them al- 
most useless for any practical purpose. 


The Experience of Education with 
Learning Theory 


Educators have been dealing with prob- 
lems of learning for a long time. Modern 
education has taken as its goal “the 
optional development of the individual” 
and that objective could serve equally well 
as a goal for counseling. Counseling, like 
education, is a learning process. Perhaps 
we can learn something for our problem 
by observing the contributions traditional 
learning theory has made to education. 

If there is any place where one would 
expect learning theory to have proved of 
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value, it would be in the field of educa- 
tion. Yet, interestingly enough, learning 
theory has provided little or no leadership 
in solving problems of educational method. 
Leadership in education, almost exclu- 
sively, has come, not from learning theor- 
ists, but from educational philosophers. 
One looks in vain to find any great edu- 
cational movement arising from learning 
theory. As a matter of fact, learning theory 
in some instances has even had a regressive 
effect on education. At the very time when 
education is moving to a holistic concept 
of teaching, many educators are still 
hammering away at methods of drill and 
rote learning growing out of the Ebbing- 
haus experiments of three generations ago. 
Because such learning theory seems to be 
“scientific,” furthermore, many teachers 
find great comfort in continuing to teach 
by methods long since outdated. 

Modern education has shifted its em- 
phasis from subject matter to children, 
from processes to people. As a result, the 
theory of greatest use to educators is not 
learning theory but personality theory. 
The mental hygienists have taken over a 
very large share of the former functions 
of learning theorists in many a school of 
education. The unpleasant fact of the 
matter is that modern schools of education 
find little that is helpful in the average 
course on learning for the training of be- 
ginning teachers. Teachers have dis- 
covered long since that children are 
people with feelings, beliefs, attitudes, 
personal meanings, and convictions. Learn- 
ing theory, which does not help to deal 
with these facets of child behavior, seems 
to the average teacher far out of touch 
with reality. She needs a broader, more 
inclusive approach to her problems. Edu- 
cation tried to gear itself to learning 
theory but found it to be a mistake. It 
would be unfortunate were we to make 
the same error in counseling. Counseling, 
too, is a problem of people rather than 
processes. Perhaps we have something to 
learn from the experience of education. 


Theory Level and Application 
There is nothing sacred about theory. 
Theory in any field of endeavor is nothing 
more than a systematic explanation of 
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events useful to the purposes one has in 
view. Theory, which holds for one frame 
of reference or one problem, may be 
totally inadequate, even misleading, in an- 
other. Theory can be constructed on many | 
levels and for many different purposes, [| 
but is maximally efficient only for those ~ 
levels and purposes for which it is de- 
signed. Atomic theory is useful in dealing 
with problems of atomic energy. At that 
level and for those purposes, it is relevant 
and essential. Theories of organic and in- 
organic chemistry are useful and pertinent 
for the pharmacist when he makes up a 
doctor’s prescription. He knows little or 
nothing about atomic theory, however, and 
carries on his job quite effectively without 
it. This is not to imply that atomic theory 
does not hold for the chemicals with which 
he deals. Indeed, they do, but the phar- 
macist does not need to know them to 
carry on his profession adequately. On 
still another level, colleges of home eco- 
nomics have developed theories of cake 
baking quite without reference to chemical 
or atomic physics. While it is true that 
chemical and atomic theory is at work in 
the batter along with the hands of the 
cook, the cook does not need to guide her 
behavior by them, or even to know they 
exist. This is as it should be. Society needs 
its atomic physicists to make atomic bombs, 
but most of us would rather our cakes be 
baked by cooks! 

This same relationship of theory to 
function is true of learning theory as well. 
The learning theory one finds useful for 
his purposes depends upon the number of 
variables on2 attempts to control in study- 
ing a process. For example, theory may 
be constructed for purposes of understand- 
ing what happens to a client in the coun- 
seling situation. To do this it is necessary 
to deal with people as they are with a 
large number of variables left uncontrolled. 
Nevertheless, it is quite possible to con- 
struct effective theories extremely helpful 
for our purposes. This is the kind of study 
many educators carry on in the classroom 
to discover better methods of inducing 
learning-in-life situations. Such studies, 
however, make some people very uncom- 
fortable. Too many variables remain un- 
controlled. Accordingly, one may seek to 
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study learning on a level wherein more of 
the variables may be controlled. He can, 
for instance, study learning in the labora- 
tory instead of the classroom, where 
theories of learning can be developed from 
experiments using tachistoscopic exposures. 
Cne can go further and control the ma- 
terial being learned by removing all mean- 
ing from it as in the use of nonsense 
syllables. In short, one can repeat the 
Ebbinghaus experiments and find new 
theories of learning applicable to the 
“purer” situations constructed under such 
laboratory conditions. It is possible to 
eliminate even more variables and study 
a single stimulus-response unit as Pavlov 
did with his dogs. Here, too, it will be 
feasible to construct learning theories ap- 
plicable to the kind of situations studied. 
Unfortunately, when learning is examined 
under these restricted conditions it is no 
longer people who are being studied but 
an isolated process. 

Dynamic personality theory is expressly 
designed to aid our understanding of be- 
havior outside the laboratory, in free sit- 
uations where few, if any, variables are 
likely to be in the control of the observer. 
The fact of many variables left uncon- 
trolled makes some psychologists feel that 
such investigations are somehow less 
“scientific.” This is an unfortunate attitude 
which equates science with minuteness 
rather than understanding. Teachers have 
long since discovered how inadequate 
minute theories are in providing guides to 
classroom learning. In the writer’s ex- 
perience, they have proved equally fruit- 
less as approaches to understanding what 
happens in the counseling process. 

The major problems of our time are 
problems of human relationships. In solv- 
ing these problems, psychology must, of 
necessity, play an ever more important 
role. To do this effectively, we need 
theories about behavior at every level 
which helps us understand behavior. It is 
difficult to conceive, however, how we can 
live up to our tremendous birthright by an 
atomistic approach to holistic problems. 
Too great an insistence upon such an ap- 
proach may make it difficult or impossible 
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to contribute significantly to the great 
social problems of these times. 

Although the writer’s basic training in 
psychology was thoroughly behavioristic, 
he has been increasingly disappointed in 
traditional approaches to learning theory 
as they apply to the counseling process. 
Though these theories have explained 
certain isolated aspects of what seems to 
be happening to clients, they have gen- 
erally failed to explain the kinds of changes 
any counselor observes daily in the course 
of his practice. Even more disappointing, 
they do not offer much help in improving 
practices or in providing guides to be- 
havior when problems arise for which no 
ready answers are available. The counselor 
must live and work in a world where 
variables can seldom be controlled or held 
constant. Theory which applies only under 
laboratory conditions is of little help in 
solving his practical problems. 


Perceptual Field Theory as a Guide 
to Counseling Practice 


More and more the writer has been 
forced to adopt a field theory of person- 
ality organization based upon our growing 
understandings about the nature and func- 
tion of perception and the concept of self. 
Perceptual theory seems eminently more 
satisfactory in explaining what we can 
observe about human behavior. It seems 
more helpful, too, as a personal guide to 
behavior in our never ceasing attempts to 
become effective individuals whether it be 
in counseling or any other aspect of human 
relationships. This theory has been stated 
on several other occasions. (1, 2, 3, 5). The 
writer would certainly not presume to 
claim it as the answer to all our counseling 
problems. It is only an approach to per- 
sonality which has proved satisfying, 
logical, and helpful in organizing thinking 
and guiding practice. That, after all, 
seems to be the purpose of any theory— 
to give meaning to the events we observe 
and to make possible the prediction and 
control of events still in the future. There 
is not room here for an exposition of this 
theoretical position. Let us, therefore, look 
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only at its fundamental assumptions and 
point out a few of its implications for 
counseling theory. 

Briefly, this theoretical position begins 
with the assumption that all behavior is a 
function of the individual’s field of per- 
ceptions at the instant of behaving. In 
other words, people behave according to 
how things seem to them. If a man be- 
lieves oysters can be eaten only in months 
with an R, he will avoid eating them in 
June and July. If he does not know about 
this concent, or if he does not believe in 
the “R” fiction, he will eat them anytime. 
How each person behaves at any moment 
is a function of the organization of his 
perceptual field at the moment of behav- 
ing—or misbehaving. 

This perceptual field has the feeling of 
reality to the individual and is always 
organized with respect to the concepts he 
holds of himself. As the field of percep- 
tions changes, so, too, does behavior. When 
we perceive differently, we behave dif- 
ferently. When perceptions are vague and 
indistinct, behavior is correspondingly 
vague and inexact. When perceptions are 
clear and accurate, behavior is similarly 
precise and efficient. 

This is the frame of reference within 
which an increasing number of psycholo- 
gists are basing their thinking and research. 
It is a broad frame of reference capable 
of integrating and giving meaning and 
order to a large amount of our accumu- 
lated research and thinking. It is con- 
sistent with client-centered therapy and 
much of psychoanalysis. It seems to apply 
equally well to the problems of vocational 
and educational counseling and to the prob- 
lems of classroom teaching. Many of the 
seemingly diverse points of view, as those 
of Freud, Rogers, Murphy, Allport, Snygg 
and Combs, Frank, and a host of others 
interpreted in this framework, fit into a 
meaningful and useful th2oretical struc- 
ture. A tremendous amount of recent re- 
search similarly finds effective interpreta- 
tion in this setting. Research on perception, 
for example, is directly applicable to such 
a theoretical position. So, also, is a large 
amount of current research on such prob- 
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lems as threat, rigidity, discrimination, and 
the whole field of research on projective 
instruments. 

If it is true that behavior is a function 
of perception, then the goal of counseling 
must be to assist the client to change his 
perceptions. Effective, efficient, and satis- 
fying behavior both from the viewpoint of 
the client and of society requires a maxi- 
mum freedom of perception. Rogers (4), 
for example, has described the adjusted 
person as follows: “It would appear that 
when all of the ways in which the indi- 
vidual perceives himself—all perceptions 
of the qualities, abilities, impulses, and at- 
titudes of the person and all perceptions 
of himself in relation to others—are ac- 
cepted into the organized conscious con- 
cept of self, then this achievement is ac- 
companied by feelings of comfort and free- 
dom from tension which are experienced 
as psychological adjustment.” 

In perceptual terms, the goal of counsel- 
ing thus becomes one of aiding the client 
to achieve a perceptive field as rich, varied, 
accurate, and free of distortion as possible. 
If the perceptive field is organized about 
the concept of self, this theory would 
imply further that counseling must concern 
itself with assisting clients to clearer, more 
accurate perceptions of self and the re- 
lationship of self to the world ‘in which 
the client lives. 

If it is true that behavior is a function 
of perception, it follows that to change be- 
havior it will first be necessary to find 
ways of changing perception. The per- 
ceptual field of the client is, however, a 
personal, internal organization not directly 
open to manipulation from outside. This 
means that counseling must be seen, not 
as a place where something is done to the 
client, but as the provision of a situation 
in which the client can be helped to change 
his ways of seeing. Counseling in this 
sense becomes a process of assisting, facili- 
tating, and encouraging change in percep- 
tion. It seems, furthermore, to reverse the 
usual doctor-patient role in which the 
doctor is the one who knows and the 
patient does not. In counseling, it is the 
client who knows and the counselor who 
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does not. The counselor in this frame of 
reference is a catalyst in a process of 
growth. His task becomes one of supply- 
ing for his client a special kind of ex- 
perience which will assist his client to ex- 
plore and perceive a more adequate re- 
lationship of self to life. 


Variables of Perception as the 
Factors of Counseling 


Finally, if it is true that behavior is a 
function of perception, then the variables 
of the process of counseling become the 
factors affecting perception. To under- 
stand and control the process of counsel- 
ing, it becomes necessary to understand 
and control the factors which encourage 
or impede perception. Once these factors 
are well understood it would seem possible 
to design the counseling process in the 
light of these understandings. There is 
much yet to be learned about the varia- 
bles of perception, but a fine start has 
been made. The literature already includes 
a considerable body of knowledge about 
some of these variables and every day 
brings new understanding about some 
further aspect of perception. 

To this point there are at least six 
variables of perception about which a good 
deal is already known and which have 
immediate bearing upon the counseling 
process. Applying what is known about 
these variables has possibilities of helping 
improve the counseling process. These are: 

1. Perception is a function of the state 
of the physical organism in which the per- 
ception occurs. Perception both affects 
and is affected by the physical organism 
which serves as the vehicle for perceiving. 

2. Perception takes time. Effective per- 
ception requires sufficient exposure to 
make perceiving possible. 

8. Perception cannot occur without op- 
portunity for experience. This opportunity 
for perceiving may be of a concrete char- 
acter or may be purely symbolic. In any 
event, there must be some form of op- 
portunity provided for perceiving to hap- 
pen. 

These first three variables of perception 
are already well known and understood. 
They have been more or less intensively 
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studied for a number of years. The last 
three have been far less subjected to ex- 
perimental study but continue to grow in 
importance every day. They are: 

4. Perception is a function of the indi- 
vidual’s values and goals. The values and 
goals of the individual have a selective 
effect upon the individual’s field of per- 
ceptions. Other factors being equal, people 
perceive more sharply and effectively 
those aspects of themselves and of life 
which have greatest value for them. 

5. Perception is a function of the self 
concept of the perceiver. The concept of 
self has a selective effect on the perceptual 
field. People perceive that which is ap- 
propriate for persons with their concepts 
of self to perceive. Children who perceive 
themselves as poor readers read poorly. 
We are only beginning to understand the 
tremendous importance of the self concept 
upon every aspect of human behavior. It 
appears to be the very core around which 
all the rest of our perceptions of reality 
are organized. 

6. Perception is seriously affected by 
the experience of threat. These effects 
seem to be of two kinds: (a) When a per- 
son feels threatened his field of percep- 
tions is reduced to the object of threat 
producing the well-known effect of tunnel 
vision; and (b) when threatened, the indi- 
vidual seeks to defend his existing self- 
organization. Both of these effects seem 
to have extremely important bearings upon 
the counseling process. 

A good deal is already known about 
these six important variables. Much of 
this information has a direct bearing upon 
the kind of counseling situations we need 
to construct. What is already known of 
these variables is highly useful in guiding 
the counselor in his task. These seem like 
fruitful fields for further experimental 
exploration. It is conceivable that there 
are a number of other important variables 
affecting perception with equally impor- 
tant implications for the counseling process 
waiting to be uncovered. 

Counseling is indeed a function of learn- 
ing. Learning in counseling, however, is 
never an isolated process. It is people who 
learn in counseling. Counseling could not 
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exist without them. A theoretical position 
which can help us very effectively in im- 
proving our understanding of the processes 
the counselor sets in motion or the methods 
he devises to help his clients must be a 
theory which deals with people. 
Learning theory applies to some parts 
of the problems of counseling. We cannot 
afford, however, to jump to the conclusion 
that because it is partly applicable it is a 
sufficient or an adequate avenue of ex- 
planation or exploration. There seems 
nothing more dangerous in human thought 
than ideas which are partly true. The 
danger of theory partly right is that it 
encourages people by its partial provision 
of answers to the vain hope that with a 
little more effort, a little more trying, they 
can find answers to the whole problem. 
Sometimes this works but sometimes, too, 
it is better to find a better premise as a 
framework from which we may evaluate 
and improve our practices. An adequate 
theory for counseling must include learn- 
ing theory but must also extend beyond it. 
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This seems to require a personality theory r 


in which traditional learning theory would 
play but a very minor role. The writer of 
this article has here indicated the direction 
of his own bias, but the fact of the matter 


seems to be that almost any personality | 


theory is a more effective guide to practice 
than the best our traditional learning 
theories have so far produced. 


Received October 3, 1953. 
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Counseling from the Standpoint of an “Interactive Conceptualist” 
Franklin J. Shaw 


Purdue University 


Interactive Conceptualization vs. 
Eclectic Nincompoopery 


To conceptualize counseling as a learn- 
ing process has systematic implications for 
the psychology of counseling and guidance 
that are not altogether consistent with a 
good deal of entrenched thinking about 
counseling and adjustment problems. This 
entrenched thinking stems in large meas- 
ure from the tracing of behavior disorders 
to a standard etiology or set of dynamics. 
Thus, all roads lead to the Oedipus junc- 
tion in the thinking of many psychoanaly- 
tically oriented clinicians, or they may all 
lead to power conflicts if Adler has gained 
the upper hand, or they may lead to 
failure to assimilate the superego if one 
has been reading Mowrer (1) recently. 


If counseling is conceptualized as a 
learning process, however, this concept- 
ualization implies that any variety of 
learning experiences may have preceded 
counseling and that, depending upon the 
conditions of learning that have been 


present in the individual’s life experience, ~ 


his problems may revolve around Oedipal 
attachments, or power conflicts, or failure 
to assimilate the superego, or a combina- 
tion of these and other factors. Accord- 
ingly, if a clinician thinks like Freud on 
one occasion, like Adler on another, and 
like Mowrer on still another, it does not 
necessarily mean that he is an eclectic 
nincompoop with no framework of his 
own. It may mean, on the contrary, that 
he employs a framework which assumes 
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that the conditions of learning may com- 
bine in a variety of ways to produce a 
variety of sources of disturbance in dif- 
ferent individuals. Within such a frame- 
work, different sources of disturbance are 
governed by the same principles of learn- 
ing but the sources themselves vary as 
to content. Thus, it would be perfectly 
consistent within such a framework to in- 
terpret a neurotic problem in terms of 
overdeveloped guilt in one case and in- 
ability to act in accordance with one’s 
sense of guilt in another case. This frame- 
work might be spoken of as interactive 
conceptualization, since the individual’s 
development is thought of as a function 
of interaction in learning environments 
that vary widely in the learning history of 
different individuals. . 

Interactive conceptualization has many 
advantages as a name for a framework. It 
is fancy enough to appeal to anybody with 
aspirations to improve his mind and it 
can serve to rally forces and create pride 
among those who are predisposed toward 
it as a framework but who have had no 
name to go by. If anyone asks them what 
they are if they are not adherents of some 
school of psychoanalysis, they can boldly 
assert that they are interactive conceptual- 
ists, and this should throw an antagonist 
on the defensive about as well as any- 
thing could. The title of this paper has 
been modeled after a similarly truculent 
title (3) in the history of psychology. 

If learning histories and corresponding 
personality constellations vary widely 
from one individual to another, it follows 
that the psychological counselor is faced 
with the problem of integrating the data 
which his counselee presents in as valid 
a way as possible. The j;rpose of this 
integration, of course, is to . termine what 
kinds of relearning or reorientation ex- 
periences are appropriate and feasible. 
One could easily be deceived at this point 
and assume ready agreement among clini- 
cians about the desirability of integrating 


» data presented by a counselee. The fact 


of the matter is, though, that attitudes 
differ on this score. One attitude, which 
might be spoken of as ultrafactual, is that 
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clinicians should stick strictly to the facts, 
and a corollary to this attitude sometimes 
seems to be that if enough facts are col- 
lected something good will happen. This 
attitude is reminiscent of Francis Bacon’s 
belief that scientific knowledge would 
grow through facts falling together of their 
own accord. The difficulty with this posi- 
tion, of course, is that facts do not fall 
together of their own accord. Their sig- 
nificance is a function of how they are 
interpreted. Thus, if it is experimentally 
determined that repetition without intent 
to learn does not produce evidence of 
learning and that an assumed physiological 
limit is surpassed under the influence of 
strong incentives, the findings fall together 
under a motivation principle only when 
someone gives them this meaning. Simi- 
larly, if a person manifests destructive 
dreams and submissive interpersonal be- 
havior and these observations are both 
comprehended as a function of repressed 
hostility, they are so comprehended only 
when someone comes up with an inter- 
pretation that ties them together. The 
collection of observations in and of itself 
is not very revealing. 

In contrast to the attitude that the 
clinician should stick strictly to the facts 
in the belief that something good will 
happen if enough facts are collected is the 
intuitive attitude which holds that clinical 
intuition is invaluable and that if the 
clinician exercises it something good will 
then happen. Implicit in this intuitive 
attitude is the belief that a third ear comes 
in handy to get the feel of a patient. A 
quotation from Freud in which he re- 
commends that the therapist listen pas- 
sively and proceed free from expectation 
is frequently cited in support of this be- 
lief. Now any experienced clinician will 
probably admit that compulsive, over- 
active attempts to make sense of a client’s 
motivations are not too fruitful and that 
the clinician will, indeed, do well to “listen 
with the third ear.” Intuitive formulations 
and explicit formulations are quite dif- 
ferent, however, and there is not much 
prospect of checking a formulation unless 
it is made explicit some place along the 
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line. Thus, if destructive dreams and sub- 
missive interpersonal behavior in the same 
individual are interpreted as a function 
of repressed hostility, a possible implica- 
tion is that occasions which might arouse 
anger will instead evoke guilt or discom- 
fort. If this implication or prediction is 
then upheld by further observation, some- 
what greater confidence can be placed in 
it. If it is not, a reformulation of the 
client’s problems would appear to be in 
order. It is through such formulation and 
reformulation, involving some attempt to 
meet criteria of scientific evidence by 
checking predictions, that appropriate 
counseling procedures are determined. 
Since a formulation of problems which 
“holds up” or “hangs together” with one 
client may be quite different from one 
that “hangs together” with another client, 
quite different counseling procedures 
might be employed with different clients. 
What has been called flexible psychother- 
apy, then, is not simply a matter of open- 
mindedness, but it is also a matter of 
clinical logic. 

If logic dictates variation in counseling 
procedures from case to case, then, in ac- 
cordance with formulations that seem to 
“hang together” best in each individual 
case, we might ask what general set of 
concepts can be drawn upon to arrive at 
formulations in individual cases. My own 
thinking on this score revolves around the 
idea that nonadaptive interaction produces 
more problems than it solves or results 
in quite limited solutions. It is true, of 
course, that suicide does not exactly create 
more problems than it solves, but it is 
quite limiting so far as future problem- 
solving of an effective nature is concerned. 
A schizophrenic adjustment is also limit- 
ing and similar observations can be made 
about less pathological disorders. Three 
notions seem to me quite useful in con- 
ceptualizing different varieties of nonadap- 
tive interaction. I shall speak of these as 
resourcefulness anxiety, repression anxiety, 
and inhibitory deficit, and shall endeavor 
to trace the implications of each for coun- 
seling procedures designed to foster re- 
learning. 


Resourcefulness Anxiety 


Resourcefulness anxiety can be thought | 
of as the sense of helplessness that arises | 
from inability or felt inability to meet de- 7 
mands, responsibilities, or challenges pre- 
sented by one’s environment. It varies in © 
degree from the mild uncertainty that even 
a highly resourceful person is likely to | 
experience when confronted with a new | 
problem to the acute apprehension of the | 
person who possesses very little in the © 
way of assurance about contending with | 
life’s hazards. A high degree of resource- | 
fulness anxiety is undoubtedly a nonadap- | 
tive symptom, but it is also difficult to 7 
imagine that anyone can be so well pre- | 
pared for every eventuality that arises | 
that he can live without some measure of | 
anxiety over his resources. If this is the | 
case, instruction in anxiety-tolerance in| 
combination with the planning of relearn- | 
ing experiences designed to increase re- 
sourcefulness would appear to be appro- | 
priate counseling procedures in many in- e 
stances. Problems of underassertiveness | 
are pertinent cases in point. The under- | 
assertive individual is likely to undergo | 
some pangs of anxiety if he begins, for | 
example, to uphold his side of the argu- | 
ment with more dominant people. If he | 
can tolerate a certain amount of anxiety | 
as he experiments with upholding his side fi 
of the argument more often, however, | 
there is the prospect of his acquiring argu- : 
mentative skills which can be useful with- 
out necessarily being idealized into a) 
belligerent way of life. In the course of | 
acquiring these skills, due allowance can 
be made for fluctuations that occur in| 
individual learning curves and it may even | 
be in order to draw a learning curve for) : 
the counselee’s benefit with a brief dis-” 
course on its ups and downs. This pro-| 
cedure, incidentally, can be employed as| 
a kind of paper and pencil substitute for" Be 
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The acquisition of. ability to handle 
pressures or challenges that one has not 
previously been able to handle very well 
diminishes resourcefulness anxiety because 
of the emotional relearning that occurs 
through facing challenges and contending 
with them. The process is one that has 
to be paced, of course, and the pacing 
can be governed by the amount of anxiety 
that can be endured at given stages by 
particular individuals. One individual may 
be able to endure only enough anxiety to 
experiment with greeting others whereas 
another can endure enough to experiment 
with such things as giving brief speeches. 
The first individual at a later stage may 
be able to experiment with holding forth 


' in a group discussion and the second with 


giving longer speeches. The relationship 
between counselor and counselee in the 
meantime need not be a matter of the 
client’s coming in for instructions as to 
what he should do next but can instead 
be a matter of mutual thinking through 
and planning. This mutuality on the coun- 
selor’s part involves support, active in- 


' terest, and fostering of emancipation from 


reliance upon his support and active in- 


\ terest. This emancipation is facilitated in 


all likelihood to the degree that the coun- 
selee learns a methodology for contending 
with his resourcefulness anxiety. If he 
acquires the general principle of enduring 
anxiety as he engages in paced experi- 
mentation he is that much better prepared 
to handle his own problems. As he handles 
his own problems his resourcefulness in- 
creases and as it increases he is less and 
less limited by the constricting effects of 
anxiety so that his future learning can be 
that much richer. This increasing re- 
sourcefulness and richness of experience 
may be what is meant by growth as the 
term has been employed in relation to 
psychological counseling. 

Before turning to the concept of repres- 
sion anxiety let me explain first that I have 
deliberately given prior consideration in 
this discussion to what I have called re- 
sourcefulness anxiety. One reason for so 
doing is that psychotherapy, it seems to 


| me, has all too often been thought of more 
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or less exclusively as a process whereby 
feelings and impulses at a low level of 
awareness are clarified or even explicitly 
recognized and brought to a higher level 
of awareness. While there is good reason for 
believing that this is an important pro- 
cess in psychotherapy, there is also good 
reason for believing that psychotherapy 
may be less productive if the clinician’s 
thinking is oriented exclusively around 
this process. Problems of adjustment are 
not only rooted in repression, but they 
also stem from failures to gain experience 
in modes of behavior alternative to those 
the individual has been employing. It is 
through experimentation with alternative 
modes of behavior that his resources are 
enlarged, and this enlargement of resource- 
fulness, incidentally, has significance for 
the development of creative potentialities 
that goes beyond the clinical level. Hence, 
the concept of respect for the person as 
an individual is not necessarily a vague 
tribute to something that we might want 
to believe in without knowing exactly 
what it means, but is instead an idea that 
can be spelled out in terms of learning 
to enlarge resourcefulness and creativity. 
Healthy lawyers, carpenters, candlestick 
makers, and owners of popcorn stands 
display different degrees of creativity in 
their enterprises which correspond, I sus- 
pect, to the fyn they get from what they 
are doing. Since sick people as well as 
healthy people presumably are interested 
in getting some fun from what they are 
doing, the forward-looking counselor's 
vision goes beyond the removal of symp- 
toms. 

Resourcefulness anxiety deserves more 
attention than it has had in clinical think- 
ing. Repressions are not subject to frontal 
assault or at least not until certain condi- 
tions exist. Among these conditions is di- 
minished resourcefulness anxiety. Repress- 
ed sexual feelings, for example, may be- 
come more tolerable to an individual as he 
comes to feel generally more adequate and 
capable of handling life’s problems. A 
therapist might, accordingly, be alert to 
possibilities of enabling the individual to 
enlarge his resourcefulness without deal- 
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ing too directly or exclusively with the 
repressed sexual feelings. With the de- 
velopment of the increased feelings of 
adequacy, the individual might initiate 
discussion of repressed conflicts himself 
because they are more tolerable and less 
repressed when general feelings of ad- 
equacy are enlarged. 


Repression Anxiety 


By repression anxiety is meant anxiety 
over impulses, feelings, behavior character- 
istics, and experiences that the individual 
has a greater or lesser degree of difficulty 
in admitting to awareness. We speak ad- 
visedly of a greater or lesser degree of 
difficulty in admitting to awareness be- 
cause the concept of “the unconscious” or 
“repression into the unconscious” seems 
to have resulted in a good deal of all-or- 
none thinking about repression. The fact 
of the matter would appear to be that 
there are various degrees of awareness of 
repressed feelings and attitudes. The clin- 
ician’s problem, accordingly, might be 
thought of not so much in terms of “un- 
covering” as in terms of enabling the in- 
dividual to gain new perspectives toward 
repressed areas of his feeling and thinking 
and thereby enlarging his awareness of 
these areas. 

The concept of “uncovering” implies a 
kind of one-sided search or depth ex- 
ploration by the clinician with the ob- 
jective of getting to the bottom of a dirty 
mind. In the light of learning concepts, 
there is considerable question as to just 
how therapeutic an uncovering process is 
in and of itself. Since repressions are 
presumably set up in the first place be- 
cause the individual learns to feel that it 
is intolerable to think of himself or about 
himself in particular ways, it follows that 
he requires new perspectives or frame- 
works within which he can reorient his 
thinking. The acquisition of these new 
perspectives is probably more pertinent 
therapeutically than “uncovering.” Thus, 
repressed hostility may be “uncovered,” 
but no therapeutic effect may be discern- 
ible until the individual gains a perspec- 
tive toward his hostility as a part of human 
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experience in general and of his own| 
experience in particular. The adopting of 7 
this new perspective, moreover, better | 
describes the relearning process through 7 
which repression is counteracted than to | 
speak in terms of “uncovering,” since dis- 
torted perspectives presumably are in- | 
volved in the setting up of repression in | 
the first place. By way of extending our | 
sights beyond the clinical level, it might 7 
be pointed out that distorted perspectives | 
may be of greater or lesser degree. Thus, | 
many potentially bright people are not as | 
bright as they might be simply because | 
they have never thought of themselves as | 
people who are capable of having ideas, 7 
The introduction of a new perspective | 
toward themselves may make quite a dif- 7 
ference, and again we might observe that | 
the forward looking counselor’s vision goes 


beyond the removal of symptoms. 
Inhibitory Deficit 


While the concepts of resourcefulness © 
anxiety and repression anxiety encompass | 
many aspects of behavior disorders, still | 
another concept, i.e., the concept of in- | 
hibitory deficit, appears necessary to an | 
adequate comprehension of adjustment | 
problems. By inhibitory deficit is meant |) 
the inability to inhibit nonadaptive forms | 
of behavior because of a belief in their | 
correctness. This belief is probably more © 
often implicit than explicit. Perhaps the 
most striking example is found in the | 
behavior of individuals noted for their ” 
lack of a sense of responsibility and failure | 
to be guided by ordinary moral standards | 
who are typically labeled as “psycho- | 
paths.” The designation of them as “con- ? 
stitutional psychopaths,” incidentally, may | 
reflect nothing more than Mendelian 7 
thought habits and absence of inclination | 
to think in terms of learning experiences. | 
When the latter mode of thinking is | 
adopted, it appears possible that the so- } 
called constitutional psychopath does not | 
suffer from a constitutional deficit but / 
from an acquired orientation leading to | 
lack of comprehension for what he is being | 
penalized when he gets into trouble. Thus, 
his learning history may have produced © 
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the conviction that his own behavior is 
correct and that ordinary frameworks of 
social conformity have little to offer, as it 
were. Proceeding on the assumption that 
his own behavior is correct, it may then 
appear that the social environment is 
capricious when it penalizes behavior, and 
the therapeutic possibilities of instructing 
“the psychopath” in the simple proposition 
that it is his own behavior which gets him 
into trouble may be worth exploring. 

A similar kind of instruction has its place 
in dealing with problems that are not 
ordinarily designated as “psychopathic.” 
It is well known that neurotic modes of 
adjustment are not easily relinquished. 
One element in their perpetuation often 
appears to be an assumption of their cor- 
rectness and a corresponding reluctance to 
assume responsibility for change which is 
not wholly explicable in terms of fear of 
responsibility. The development of self- 
imposed limits upon or inhibition of 
neurotic modes of adjustment may consist 
in part, then, of challenging the correct- 
ness of these modes of adjustment and 
fostering a sense of responsibility for one’s 
own behavior. Reluctant as clinicians 
have been to invoke concepts of respon- 
sibility because of traditional judgmental 
attitudes toward mental illness, there is 
reason for believing that a sense of re- 
sponsibility is a significant’ aspect of 
mental health. By way of looking beyond 
clinical horizons once again, it might be 
observed that profiting from experience 
would seem to be a function of a sense of 
responsibility for one’s own behavior. 


Toward a Learning Theory of 
Psychological Counseling 


In reviewing the exposition of non- 
adaptive interaction that has been pre- 
sented, let me attempt now to state three 
principles of learning that are consistent 
with what has been said and relevant to 
counseling. What has been called re- 
sourcefulness anxiety is a matter of limi- 
tations upon the individual’s problem- 
solving facility. Tolman (2) has suggested 
that frustration or too intense motivation 
may constrict the organism’s learning or, 





as he would say, result in the learning of 
narrow rather than broad cognitive maps. 
Expanding upon this notion, we might 
think in terms of broad and narrow learn- 
ing sets leading to broader or narrower 
learning. In fostering experimentation 
with new forms of behavior, then, as a 
means of counteracting resourcefulness 
anxiety, the individual might be en- 
couraged to adopt an experimental rather 
than a perfectionistic attitude to make 
allowances for error, and so on. Such an 
attitude, we believe, meets the require- 
ments of breadth of learning set and facili- 
tates the enlargement of resourcefulness. 
The principle proposed is worthy of ex- 
perimental investigation in any case. 

A second principle has already been 
implied earlier in the statement that re- 
pression is presumably set up in the first 
place because the individual learns to feel 
that it is intolerable to think of himself 
or about himself in particular ways. A 
principle of emotional conditioning is im- 
plied by this statement and it is implied 
at the same time that emotional reorienta- 
tion in an individual’s thinking comes 
about through new perspectives or frame- 
works within which he can recast his 
thinking about himself. The significance 
of these statements for counseling are 
obvious, and experimental evidence upon 
the “undoing” of repression as a function 
of altered perspectives or frameworks may 
also deserve attention. 

A third principle of learning pertaining 
to what has been called inhibitory deficit 
is implicit in the previously stated propo- 
sition that instruction in the simple idea 
that one’s own behavior may be produc- 
tive of difficulties may be useful under 
certain conditions. A principle of con- 
tiguity of perceived events is implied here, 
the contiguity in this instance being be- 
tween perception of behavior and percep- 
tion of difficulties to which it leads. The 
significance of such a principle for coun- 
seling as well as for research can be dis- 
cerned as in the case of the other two 
principles. The incorporation of these 
three principles, or a comparable set of 
principles designed for a similar purpose, 
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into a higher-order learning theory may 
serve as a challenge to learning theorists 
to bulwark counseling practice with a 
solid theoretical foundation. 


Self-Actualization Marching Up 
and Down Again 


Before concluding I would like to re- 
turn to a crusading theme that has ap- 
peared at different places in this paper. 
I have spoken at various points of ex- 
tending our vision beyond the clinical 
horizon. It has been suggested specifically 
that resourcefulness, freedom from re- 
pressive thinking, and profiting from ex- 
perience through a sense of responsibility 
and capacity for inhibiting nonadaptive 
behavior are matters of vital importance 
to healthy people as well as to sick people. 
Since these concepts are in accord with 
the values of a democratic society, and 
since such a society in theory at least 
shoots for individual productiveness and 
creativity, psychologists may be in a unique 
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For today’s practicing counselors and 
psychotherapists, the history of the psy- 
choanalytic movement is richly instructive. 
One lesson in particular is peculiarly rele- 
vant to the problem of the counseling 
process and client learning. That lesson is 
bound up with the development of groups 
that splintered from the Freudian trunk to 
contribute new ideas and new emphases 
to the forests of thought regarding person- 
ality growth and personality modification. 

For Freud, the prime issue upon which 
he could brook no opposition was his in- 
stinctual libido theory with its stress upon 
innate sexuality and the resulting con- 
flicts between the raw eroticism of the 
individual and the restraints imposed by 
a society that could not exist without 
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position not only to take a stand coil 
mental illness, as it were, but to take a z 
stand for what has been called self- F 
actualization. The implementation of the _ 
latter may very well be an unending enter: — 
prise extending beyond an era in which § 

psychiatrists and clinical psychologists are! 
engaged in working themselves out of | 
their jobs. In the meantime the magnitude _ iS 
of their task may be reduced if they are” 
positively oriented toward people’s cre- 

ative potentialities and the nature of 

healthy behavior rather than merely pre-| 
occupied with sickness. 
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stringent controls (10). From this view a | 
number of thoughtful practitioners dis- | 
sented, finding it inadequate to account | 
for their observations of their own patients | 
and of human behavior generally. 
Adler, the first of these “deviationists,” 
was struck by the importance of the hunger | 
for success in human life, the ways by | 
which people sought power and prestige 
and strove for goals associated with social | 
approbation. Consequently, he was much | 
concerned with the problems of competi- 
tion, balked ambition, feelings of resent- 
ment and hostility, and impulses to strug: 
gle and resist or to surrender and give in. 
In the light of this strong recognition of 
the individual’s self-assertive tendencies 
within his social matrix, it is not surprising 7 
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that Adler shifted his clinical attention 
from a primary focus on the patient’s 
psychosexual history to an examination of 


' his success-failure pattern, his “style of 
' life.” This determination of the life style 


involved an assessment of people in terms 


- of their habitual responses to frustration, 


sychiat., 
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" to the assumption of responsibility, and to 
- situations requiring the exercise of in- 
 itiative. Such characteristic reactions were 


to be accounted for by developmental ex- 


" perience patterns in one’s life history. How 


did one learn to gratify his demands for 
recognition in childhood? Was he in- 
dulged, ignored, or sharply disciplined at 
home? What did he learn from school 
experience about competition and achieve- 
ment? How had he reacted to his vo- 
cational accomplishments as compared 
with his aspirations? To what extent did 
he feel chivvied by feelings of inferiority, 
and how did he typically cope with such 
emotional harassments? Thus, while re- 
taining a great many of Freud’s ideas 
about behavior, Adler renounced the 
theory that instinctual libidinal quirks and 
a concomitant inevitable conflict with 
society produce human unhappiness. He 
formulated instead the general notion that 
misery and discontent are acquired from 
formative experiences which produce in- 
adequate ways of living in society and of 
meeting the conditions which social living 
requires. 

Otto Rank’s break with Freud took a 
rather different form. For Rank, the 
factor of separation as the root of anxiety 
was pre-eminent, and his preoccupation 
with the so-called birth trauma was merely 
symbolic of this central notion. It was 
not the repression of an instinctual wish 


the sources of affection and security. Since 
these sources are essentially interpersonal, 
the unhappy are those who feel unable to 
relate to others in mutually growth-pro- 
moting ways. Rank, therefore, paid par- 
ticular attention in his practice to the way 
in which his analysands related themselves 
to him, trying to set up a situation in which 


| they could learn to think of themselves 
 asable to solve their own problems by their 
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own initiative and win self-respect through 
the respect of others, prototypically that 
of their analyst. His goal was to help his 
clients learn to maintain a balance between 
impulses and inhibition, and to acquire 
a nonanxious freedom to decide when an 
impulse can be expressed and when it 
must be inhibited in the interest of con- 
structive interpersonal relations. In the 
theoretical dethroning of the Oedipus com- 
plex, then, in the minimizing of Freudian 
detective work into the patient’s past, and 
in his emphasis in both personality theory 
and therapeutic technique on learned 
modes of social relationships lay Rank’s 
fruitful apostasy from the psychoanalytic 
tradition. 

Turning to Karen Horney, one finds 
that her break with orthodoxy occurred 
not only as a function of her trouble in 
accepting the instinctual libido theory and 
some of Freud’s views on the psychology 
of women but also because of her acquaint- 
ance with new developments in cultural 
anthropology and the idea of cultural de- 
terminism. Her theory of character types, 
much influenced by the thinking of Erich 
Fromm, grows out of the proposition that 
in a competitive culture the developing 
child, helpless because of his size and his 
inadequate experience, is menaced by 
older, stronger, and better equipped people 
with whom he cannot successfully compete. 
Thus threatened, he must work out some 
strategy by which to deal with these 
anxiety-evoking figures. According to 
Horney, there are three possible alterna- 
tives. He can move toward people, pro- 
tecting himself by overtures of affection 
and dependence. He can move against 
people, protecting himself by hostility and 
living up to the slogan that holds that the 
best defense is a good offense. Or he can 
move away from people, protecting himself 
by isolation and withdrawal. People 
generally utilize all three techniques, but 
trouble occurs when any one of them be- 
comes fixated and compulsive and inap- 
propriate to the situations in which it is 
exercised. Moving against people, for 
example, need be worrisome only when it 
becomes inflexible and self-defeating, as 
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in the case of the aggressive young man 
who finds himself engaging in repeated 
quarrels and relationships of opposition 
with the very people whose friendship and 
affection he most wants. For Horney, then, 
the problem of the therapeutic process is 
that of increasing the flexibility of the 
client’s interpersonal reactions through a 
lessening of the fear acquired from his 
experience in a threatening and competi- 
tive environment. Differing from Freud, 
she argues that deviant and troublesome 
sexuality, like unwholesome and inappro- 
priate aggression, is the effect of a learned 
character structure, not the determinants 
of it. 

The commonalities in Adler, Rank, and 
Horney are summed up well in the work 
of a man who, although differing from 
them in many basic respects, yet shares 
their central ideas. Harry Stack Sullivan, 
perhaps more than any other relevant 
theorist, has elaborated the notion that 
psychological difficulties consist in ex- 
perientially determined, _ self-defeating 
ways of interacting with one’s fellows. 
Developing as ways of avoiding or escaping 
anxieties learned in early family relation- 
ships, these interpersonal strategies con- 
stitute ways of life, which, together with 
their accompanying cognitive Weltansch- 
aquungen, serve protective and adjustive 
functions at the expense of those integra- 
tive attributes which enable the individual 
to relate himself effectively and intimately 
to other persons and constructively to his 
community. 

This trend within the psychoanalytic 
movement suggests that the human 
troubles germane to the counselor's interest 
are fundamentally products of social 
learning, representing orientations toward 
and methods of attacking the problems 
posed by social interaction and one’s re- 
lationship to socially evaluated goals. The 
ways of life of concern in the counseling 
process are adaptive patterns of behavior, 
including cognition and conation as well as 
action, that have grown out of the indi- 
vidual’s experience of his environment. To 
understand the development of these ways 
of life and how they may be modified, one 
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needs knowledge of two types. First, one 


needs to know something of the conditions 


affecting learnings of the relationship be- | 
tween the forms of adaptive behavior and | 
the kinds of interpersonal events that pro- | 
duce them. Second, one needs to know | 
the principles of learning, the laws govern- 7 
ing the strengthening and weakening, the | 
broadening and narrowing, of behavioral © 
characteristics within the individual’s be- © 


havior repertoire. 


The Learning Process as a Frame 
of Reference 


The sensitive observers who have made ‘ 
their contribution from within the frame- 7 





work of psychoanalysis have been par- ei 


ticularly concerned with reconstructing and | 
clarifying the function of complex inter- } 
personal conditions in the development of | 
behavior. The effects of the Oedipal situa- [ 
tion, tension in the person playing the role | 
of the mothering one (9), a competitive [ 
social atmosphere, disarticulation from a [| 
supportive personal community, and many |) 
other patterns in the learning environment 


have come richly within their purview. 


Contemporary learning theorists, on the | 
other hand, have been primarily occupied | 
the | 
as: | 
generalization, | 
Their studies ( 
have been conducted with the con- | 


with the principles of learning, 
clarification of such concepts as 
sociation, reinforcement, 
inhibition, and extinction. 
ditions of 


learning highly simplified 


and tightly controlled in accordance with : 


the best rules of experimental procedure. 
In terms of the organisms used, the be- 
havior observed, and the limitations im- 
posed on laboratory situations, their work 
has willingly sacrificed suggestive richness 
for precision. Whatever the large advan- 
tages of such investigatory procedures, 
they involve a narrowness of approach “hat 


has, for better or for worse, repelled many [ 


psychologists. Clinicians, daily confronted 
with the substantially uncontrolled and 
enormously complex phenomena of the 
counselor's office, have tended to give short 
shrift to those of their confreres who puzzle 


over the white rat and talk in terms of | 


equations relating stimuli and responses. 
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This unwillingness to work with learn- 
ing psychologists, to levy on their work, 
and to stimulate it with problems formu- 
lated in the consulting room has led to 
many other efforts to account for adaptive 
behavior at the human level. One example 
of these attempts is the development of 
the newer forms of phenomenology or 
perceptual theory. This movement has had 


» the laudable effect of focusing attention 
- on an important area of behavior, the way 
' people interpret and think about the events 
' in their lives and their own attributes and 
- the mediating effects these processes have 
- on their acts. Such perceptual, interpreta- 
' tive activities, however, seem clearly to be 
| influenced and determined by experience. 
' In short, they are to a substantial degree 
| learned. Consequently, while a learning 
ent of 3 
-situa- 7 
1e role |, to an independent perceptual theory is 
etitive | 
rom a| answers. One must still discover the con- 
many | 


theory to be fully adequate must certainly 
account for cognitive behavior, an appeal 


likely to pose far more questions than it 


» ditions affecting cognitive development 
' and change and the principles or laws that 
| govern them. 


Thus, it seems sensible to suppose that 


tion of those behavioral consistencies that 


_ are of importance to counselors and their 
| clientele. Elsewhere (6, 7, 8), this proposi- 
jy tion has been exemplified and spelled out 
» at some length. Here a summary concep- 
q tion of counselee-learning must suffice. 


The Client as Learner 
When a client presents himself for coun- 


§ seling,! it seems probable that he tends 
| to focus on the counselor the same kinds 
)| of expectations of rejection and hostility 


‘ronted }) and the same types of interpersonal strat- 


egies that characterize him extraclinically. 
Typically, he reacts to the counselor much 


» as he reacts to others: as a figure to be 
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feared, dominated, manipulated, or leaned 
upon, but not as one to trust nor from 
whom real concern and interest might be 
expected. 

The first task of the counselor is pri- 
marily that of dealing with these distorted 
expectancies and nonintegrative social be- 
haviors as they are directed toward the 
clinical situation and the counselor him- 
self. Here the counselor seems to do three 
things. First, he attempts to communicate 
a respect for the client and an understand- 
ing of the fact that the client’s actions are 
determined by his discomfort, not by lack 
of adaptive aptitudes, willfulness, or per- 
versity. Second, he labels the client’s dis- 
torted perceptions and social techniques. 
Without insisting or arguing and without 
anger, -.e counselor merely indicates his 
awareness of the client’s efforts at evasion, 
domination, neutralization, or other self- 
defeating devices within the client-clinician 
relationship, and of the inaccurate 
nature of the client’s perceptions and ex- 
pectancies regarding that relationship. 
Finally, he rewards the client’s self-revela- 
tory behavior. Such rewards may vary 
from direct expressions of approval of the 
client’s attempts to explore his own func- 
tioning, through overt recognition of the 
effort involved in trying to think straight- 
forwardly about oneself, to a postural or 
minimally vocal heightening of the coun- 
selor’s degree of participation. 

These activities may have a number of 
outcomes. In the first place, the nonjudg- 
mental, interested behavior of the clinician 
and his genuine concern for his client’s 
increased happiness tends to challenge the 
distorted cognitions developed from pre- 
vious experience. It seems possible that in 
successful cases this dawning recognition 
that the counselor is “not like other people,” 
that he can be trusted to be understanding 
and nonretaliatory, amounts to a brand of 
insight that is basic to all other meliorative 
procedures and that is fundamental to the 
client’s learning to think differently about 
his personal relationships. 

A second outgrowth of these early ac- 
tivities may be a decrement in the number 
of “resistances.” It should be noted that 
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the procedure of labeling without rancor 
or argument and with no punishment aside 
from that implied by the connotative value 
of the labeling symbols themselves is an- 
alogous to such procedures in the learning 
laboratory as running extinction trials or 
giving the learner knowledge of the results 
of his actions. Where severe punishment 
apparently has the effect of momentarily 
depressing the rate of occurrence of a re- 
sponse without affecting its strength or 
its susceptibility to extinction, simple 
nonreinforcement or very mild punishment 
yield the steeper extinction curves (1). 
While the argument is by analogy, it seems 
quite legitimate to suggest that the inter- 
personal stratagems of the client as they 
relate to the counselor are probably ex- 
tinguished in a very similar fashion through 
the latter's noncondemnatory identifica- 
tion of them. 

Third, the client’s tendency to talk about 
himself and those situations in his life 
which he regards as vital is strengthened 
through the counselor’s various reinforce- 
ments. This point seems important for at 
least two reasons. First, for the client, 
counseling very often has troublesome and 
disappointing aspects, and the desire to 
quit frequently threatens to overwhelm 
the desire to continue. If some social ap- 
proval can be won, however, at the same 
time a hope of relief from upsetting affects 
is being held out, the counseling experi- 
ence may acquire a more positive goal 
value, and the client is more likely to keep 
his appointments and work actively and 
cooperatively with the counselor. Second, 
it may be that only through the continued 
self-examination and _ self-revelatory be- 
havior of the client can the conditions be 
set up for the counterconditioning of 
anxiety. 

It would seem, then, that in these rela- 
tively early stages the client learns a num- 
ber of things. Because he has received a 


good deal of reinforcement for his self- 
explorations, he is presumably acquiring 
more straightforward and useful ways of 
thinking about himself. Because another 
person has reacted to him with a large and 
consistent concern and has dealt with him 





in an understanding, noncondemnatory fects, 
way, the client’s demanding, suspicious, ~ conse 
dependent, or hostile beliefs and expect. If, ho 
ancies about people generally are chal- 7 label 
lenged and weakened. And in his relation. ) it seer 


ship to the counselor, the counselee has | be re 
slowly developed an affective degree of “ than 
security which he probably has seldom | the st 


before experienced. > Somet 
; 4 "plain 

The Problem of Insight B succes 

But the clinician also clarifies, through’ Tha 


interpretation or reflection of feeling, the © fe sized, 
client's communications. This process is | ¢linicé 





often spoken of as facilitating insight, con- © intere 
ceived as the client's ability to verbalize | permi 
the connections between his stimulus ex- |) stimul 


periences, the affects they have produced, © action 












and his utilization of nonintegrative | proba 
anxiety-reducing mechanisms (5). Occas-|) and 
ionally, it is held that when this type of | alterec 
insight has been achieved, counseling has || trustw 
been successful. This notion seems open} son. 
to serious challenge. The idea that being | | there 
able to verbalize correctly the cues for | _ the pa 
anxiety promotes a lessening in anziety fl | ship v 
seems highly rationalistic and is contra- |) reinst 
vened by the reported experience of psy- | views, 
chotherapists for at least the past half |) new c 
century. There are certainly many. avail- | threat 
able examples of clients who can talk at |  securit 
length and probably with considerable |) which 
accuracy about their own dynamics but j) lations 
who still are troubled and disturbed by |) Thu 
acute anxiety and who still show a marked | couns« 
degree of interpersonal incompetence. On | basica 
the other hand, it is not difficult to find | client’ 
clients who have acquired a decided | velopr 
measure of security, comfort, and increased | counse 
social efficiency without being able to / | reactic 
account in any satisfactory way for the | | secon 
alteration of their personalities. There is | | throug 
no denial here that insight in the present 4 munic: 
sense occurs or that it may be necessary y intern: 
for the achievement of clinical aims. All| thereb 
that is implied is that the equation of in-} grative 
sight with success seems quite wrong| ceeds, 
headed. Ls | bolical 
Nevertheless, the clarifying interpreta- | sions | 
tions or reflections of the counselor do | come 
seem directed at the facilitation of insight | elicitec 
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fects, their sources in experience, and their 
» consequences in the life of the counselee. 
: If, however, the client is merely unable to 


.— label accurately the cues for his anxietixs, 


it seems legitimate to predict that he would 
‘be rendered more uncomfortable rather 
» than less because of the enhancement of 
the stimuli through their verbalization (8). 
» Something more seems necessary to ex- 


_ plain the new learning that takes place in 
successful counseling. 


| That “something more,” it is hypothe- 





g, the | 


' sized, is provided by the nature of the 


ess is’ clinical relationship. As a form of human 
2 conf intercommunication marked by concern, 
balize | permissiveness, and honesty, it presents 
us ex- | stimuli which elicit positive affective re- 
juced, | actions of security and hopefulness. It is 
rative t probable that these responses are mediated 
Oecas- | and strongly facilitated by the client’s 
pe of | altered perceptions of the counselor as a 
1g has| trustworthy and genuinely interested per- 
open} son. If such a state of affairs obtains, 
being | there seems to be a high likelihood that 
es for ) the pairing of the security-eliciting relation- 
nxiety | ship with the cues for anxiety, symbolically 
ontra- | reinstated through the content of the inter- 
f psy-| views, results in a new connection. This 











t half |) new connection is between the previously 
avail-| threatening stimuli for anxiety and the 
alk at} security reactions incompatible with it 
erable| which are evoked by the counseling re- 
s but ) lationship. 
2d by| Thus, the argument so far asserts that 
arked | counseling in its first phases consists 
2, On | basically in the strengthening of the 
> find | L client’s self-exploratory skills and the de- 
xcided | velopment of cognitions regarding the 
eased | counselor that mediate affective security 
yle tof reactions to the clinical situation. In the 
yr the | fe second stage, the client is helped to identify 
ere sf through his symbolic activities, his com- 
resent F munication, those events both external and 
essary | internal which touch off anxiety and 
s, All| thereby instigate him to behave noninte- 
of in-}) gratively. As this labeling process pro- 
wrong | ceeds, these stimuli for anxiety, thus sym- 
_ bolically introduced through the discus- 
preta- | sions between counselor and counselee, be- 
or do} come attached to the security responses 
nsight | » elicited by the counseling relationship. 
eS af: § 





| With some accuracy, one can say that when 
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these conditions have been fulfilled, the 
client is no longer afraid of himself, i.e., 
he no longer reacts with anxiety to his 
own needs and impulses in relation to the 
vital situations in his life. 


Extraclinical Improvement 


But how is this new learning imple- 
mented outside the confines of the coun- 
seling room? A two-fold hypothesis is here 
advanced to account for this crucial step 
in client change. The first proposition is 
that extraclinical modification in a client’s 
behavior occurs through the generalization 
of both the affective and the cognitive re- 
actions that have been learned to the 
interpersonal situation in the counseling 
process. Reacting to his own drives and 
to other persons with a security similar to 
that acquired in his relationship with his 
counselor, the client is able to discriminate 
more finely between those situations in 
which it is appropriate to act in certain 
ways and those in which it is not. Un- 
burdened of the distorting effects of 
anxiety, he is able to behave more fore- 
sightedly and flexibly. The second propo- 
sition is that the client has not learned 
simply a set of responses appropriate to 
the counseling situation alone; rather, he 
has acquired a repertoire of what Harlow 
(2) has called new “learning sets,” ways of 
attacking and solving the problems that 
his life presents. Both these assertions, 
the one relating to generalization of af- 
fective and cognitive learning and the 
other to the acquisition of learning sets, 
are bound up with the relative personal 
anonymity upon which most practitioners 
insist. 

This anonymity, this restriction of the 
counselor’s own distinctive individuality, 
enables him to be not just one person but 
the portrayer of many relevant roles or 
organizations of behavior for his client (4). 
This calculated vagueness of the counselor - 
makes the interaction between client and 
clinician not a highly differentiated one 
but rather a prototype for human relations 
generally. Thus, the client comes to know 
many people and himself in relation to 
many people through his involvement with 
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his counselor. This state of affairs is one 
that facilitates generalization and which 
encourages the learning of ways of meet- 
ing problems rather than of discreet re- 
sponses. 

In short, from the learning experience 
the counseling affords, the client acquires 
a nonanxious and more flexible approach 
to the business of living, the ability to de- 
velop his own way of life according to his 
own self-critically assessed values, and a 
foresighted evaluation of the various situa- 
tions with which he must deal. These 
processes would appear to be lawful if 
complex and not easily subject to con- 
trolled observation, and it would appear 
that a fruitful approach to an increased 
understanding of them might well be 
through (a) learning theory, enriched by 
hypotheses relating learning to perceptual 
and other cognitive processes, and (b) those 
neoanalytic ideas, leavened by such con- 
tributions as those of cultural anthropology 
and the psychology of social class member- 
ship, about the relationship between cer- 
tain kinds of environmental patterns and 
certain kinds of reaction systems. Nor need 
clinicians apologize for their borrowings at 
this conceptual level. It is hard to think of a 
better place than the clinic to formulate 
significant problems and to generate new 
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hypotheses to put to investigative test, 
thereby modifying theory both in the di. 
rection of greater rigor and of greater social 
relevance. 
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Changes in Self-Ratings as a Method of 


Evaluating Counseling 


Ralph F. Berdie* 
University of Minnesota 


The methods and criteria adopted for 
evaluating any specific program of counsel- 
ing depend upon the systematic frame- 
work of counseling prevailing in that pro- 
gram. The conceptual framework within 
which the study presented here took place 
can be described in the following manner. 

A purpose of counseling is to help the 
client develop his problem-solving skills. 
The process involves perception of the 
problem, collection and consideration of 
relevant information, discovery and evalua- 
tion of alternative solutions, anticipation 
of possible outcomes of these alternatives, 
selection of an appropriate alternative, in- 
itiation of activity, and evaluation of the 
outcome. Adopting the problem-solving 
point of view does not limit one to a 
tutorial approach nor to a strictly “intellec- 
tualized” approach. Inasmuch as the client’s 
defenses and attitudes have a profound 
bearing upon his ability to perceive the 
problem and the alternative solutions, as 
well as on his ability to make choices and 


_ initiate activity, the counselor must work 


intimately with these. attitudes and de- 
fenses. 

The problems with which clients and 
counselors are usually concerned are prob- 
lems in which the client has much ego in- 
volvement. They tend to be problems 
having direct bearing upon the client’s 


- future activities. However, these are not 


limited to so-called “personal” problems. 





1The author wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Robert J. Falk for his assistance in 
collecting and analyzing these data. Financial 
support for this project was provided by the 
Graduate School and the Office of the Dean of 
Students of the University of Minnesota. 
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A client may be trying to solve a vocational 
problem, to determine the occupation for 
which he should prepare; or he may be 
trying to develop understanding that will 
help him decide whether to vote Republi- 
can or Democratic. When the client per- 
ceives this latter question as an issue im- 
portant to him as a person, just as is the 
vocational problem, then the counselor may 
be in a position to assist him in developing 
skills to make that decision. 

Within this framework of counseling, the 
providing of meaningful and relevant in- 
formation to the client is an important 
process. Some of the information is about 
the world surrounding the client but much 
of it is about himself. The counselor must 
attempt to help the person discover the 
kinds of self-information he needs and the 
methods available for obtaining such infor- 
mation, and then assist him in the learning 
process itself. 

We cannot assume that this teaching 
process or the mere presentation of infor- 
mation to a client will, in and of itself, 
improve his problem-solving skills. All too 
frequently we observe clients who learn 
materials, as shown by their ability to re- 
produce those materials, but who still are 
unable to integrate that learning into their 
behavior. A distinction should be made 
between “learning” and “accepting,” the 
former referring to the ability to reproduce 
verbally, the latter referring to the inte- 
gration of the learned behaviors into the 
total pattern of behavior. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the experiment described 
in this paper was the assessment of a 
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method for evaluating counseling, a 
method conceived as being appropriate for 
the systematic framework described in 
preceding paragraphs. The direct purpose 
was not to evaluate counseling. As Dressel 
has emphasized, the major problem in 
evaluation is the determination of the dif- 
ferential effectiveness of various techniques 
and methods (1). It was assumed here, 
however, that if an evaluative method is 
to distinguish between various types of 
counseling, it also must be able to dis- 
tinguish between counseling and no 
counseling. 

The method here to be tested involved 
a determination as to whether or not 
counseling resulted in students learning 
more about their abilities, their interests, 
and their measured personality character- 
istics than they knew before counseling. 
The principal criteria used did not reveal 
the extent to which such learning was inte- 
grated into the students’ behavior. Infor- 
mation concerning academic achievement 
and academic persistence might suggest 
the extent to which such integration oc- 
curred, 


Method 


All students entering the University of 
Minnesota are urged to participate in the 
advanced orientation and registration pro- 
gram. In this program, each student comes 
to the University campus for a two-day 
period several weeks before the beginning 
of the fall quarter and during those two 
days takes psychological examinations, has 
registration interviews with his counselor, 
becomes acquainted with the academic and 
extracurricular programs of the University, 
and goes through the more formal regis- 
tration processes. Approximately 85 per 
cent of entering students participate in this 
program, those not participating for the 
most part being students who are unable 
to leave summer jobs or students who do 
not decide until the opening of the fall 
quarter to attend the University. 

All of the students entering the College 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts and 
the General College who went through 
the orientation program on September 17, 
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18, 19, and 20, 1951, were chosen as sub. | 
jects in this study. To these students, a/ 
self-rating form was given,” along with the 7 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the F fe 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven. | 
tory, and the Cooperative Reading Test, | 
Scores on the American Council on Edu. § 
cation Psychological Examination, 1947) 
form, college edition, and on the Coopera- | 
tive "English Test, and high school per- | 
centile ranks were available also. : 

From the total group of 212 students | 
going through the program during those |) 
days, 180 students who had sufficient data | 
to be included in the study completed the | 
self-rating form. q 

Using a table of random numbers, the | 
180 students were divided into an experi- | 
mental group containing 89 persons and af ; 
control group containing 91. 4 

For the experimental group, the avail- § 
able test scores were placed in the files of | 
the Student Counseling Bureau and were | 
reported to the college counseling offices | 








so they would be available to counselor | edge 
there and also to the students’ advisers.f awar 
For the control group, the test scores were} they 
placed in a file inaccessible to counselors |) the « 
and advisers. Counselors in the Student} of n 
Counseling Bureau and in the various col-| stud. 
leges of the University were given a list of | 

students in the control group and asked to | 

refrain from providing any counseling to | 

those students for the duration of the} Of 
experiment. Students requesting counsel- | perin 
ing were to be seen and talked to by the} ratin 
counselor or adviser but given no counsel- | other 


ing unless deemed absolutely necessary. | ing. 


For the experimental group, an active} the 1 
effort was made to have these people ref coun: 
ceive counseling. Those who had not re} satin; 
ported to the Student Counseling Bureau | versit 
during the first three months were sent} ter, 


letters inviting them to the Bureau forf of 





counseling and these invitations were ref to] 
peated frequently and occasionally fol-} scale: 
lowed by phone calls. not h 
At the end of the winter quarter, ap-f 8 hg 
proximately six months after the initiation F ¢limj, 
of the experiment, all students in the ex-f from 
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2Copies of this self-rating form can be ob 
tained from the author. 
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the same self-rating forms used initially. 


same time, the records in the counseling 


offices were checked to determine the 


H 


number of students still in the University 
and to determine the number of counseling 
contacts each student had. Grade records 
later were obtained for each student for 
his work during the first three quarters. 
At the beginning of the experiment, the 
counselors in the Student Counseling 


tion was to be in terms of the student’s 


however, to vary from their normal coun- 
seling procedures, nor were they instructed 


order to increase the student’s self-knowl- 
edge. In many cases, the counselors were 
aware while counseling the students that 
they were in the experimental group, but 
the counselors reported they were aware 
of no difference between counseling these 
students and counseling others. 


Results 


Of the 89 students included in the ex- 
perimental group, 61 completed the pre- 
rating scale and the post-rating scale, had 
other data available, and received counsel- 


_ ing. Twelve of the 89 students completed 
_ the two rating scales but did not see a 


counselor, 9 did not complete the second 
rating scale, and 7 dropped from the Uni- 
versity before the end of the second quar- 


s ter. 


Of the 91 students included in the con- 


_ trol group, 57 completed both rating 


lly fol- | scales, had other data available, and did 


| not have counseling. Of these 91 students, 


| from the University before the end of the 
» second quarter, and 8 did not complete 


the second rating sheet. 
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The groups to be compared consist of 
the 61 subjects in the experimental group 
and the 57 subjects in the control group. 

The two groups were compared on the 
basis of scores on the American Council 
Examination. The experimental group had 
a mean score of 106 with a standard devia- 
tion of 24.7 and the control group had a 
mean score of 110 with a standard devia- 
tior of 22.7. The critical ratio for the dif- 
ference between the means was .90. Thus, 
the two groups were essentially the same 
on the basis of academic ability. 

A similar comparison was made upon 
the basis of the psychasthenia scale of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory, the scale showing the greatest mean 
difference between the groups. The mean 
score of the experimental group was 55.8 
with a standard deviation of 8.2 and the 
mean score for the control group was 52.7 
with a standard deviation of 6.1. The criti- 
cal ratio for the difference between these 
means was 1.94, a difference statistically 
significant near the .05 level of probability. 
The differences between the means on the 
other scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory appeared not to 
reach this level of significance. Thus, the 
two groups seemed to be comparable on 
the basis of measured personality charac- 
teristics. The students in the experimental 
group had a total of 73 interviews with 
Student Counseling Bureau counselors and 
14 interviews with college counselors. Of 
the students in the control group, 3 stu- 
dents had a total of 5 contacts with Student 
Counseling Bureau counselors but these 
contacts were routine information-giving 
contacts. Practically all students had in- 
terviews with their advisers regarding pro- 
gram planning and registration. The ex- 
tent to which these advisory interviews 
were counseling interviews is unknown but 
the general opinion is that not much 
counseling was done during these inter- 
views. 

For the 38 students in the experimental 
group for whom Multiphasic scores and 
pre- and post-rating scales were available, 
product-moment correlations were com- 
puted between scores on the MMPI and 
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numerical grades assigned to the self-rat- 
ings before counseling and the self-ratings 
after counseling. A similar process was 
carried out for the control group for both 
administrations of the self-rating scale. 
The correlations are presented in Table 1. 
The table also provides the correlations 
between ACE scores and self-ratings and 
the median rank order correlations be- 
tween Strong scores and self-ratings. 

The correlation between the hypochon- 
driasis score on the Multiphasic and the 
pre-rating on hypochondriasis was —.28 for 
the experimental group and —.10 for the 
control group. The correlations between 
this score and post-ratings were, for the 
experimental group, —.31 and for the con- 
trol group .18. Thus, the experimental 
group was unable to estimate its hypochon- 
driacal tendencies any better after counsel- 
ing than it did before counseling, and the 
control group was able to do this some- 
what more accurately, although the dif- 
ference for the control group was not sta- 
tistically significant. Examination of the 
correlations indicated that counseling did 
not result in an increased ability to esti- 
mate one’s characteristics as measured by 
a personality inventory. This rests on the 
questionable assumption that a retest on 
the Multiphasic at the time of the second 
rating would provide scores similar to those 


Table 1 


Correlations for Experimental and Control Groups 
Between Self-Ratings and Test Scores 
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originally obtained. The correlations be 


tween personality scores and self-rating? 


were negligible considering both the Pre} . 


ratings and the post-ratings. 

The correlation between scores on the 
ACE and pre-rating of aptitude for the | 
experimental group was .50 and for the) 


control group .52. The correlations be} 


tween ACE scores and post-rating for 
the experimental group were .43 and for | 
the control group .30. Thus, counseling} 
did not result in significantly more exact 
ratings of college aptitude. Scores and rat- 
ings in English were available for too few 
people to allow comparisons to be made, 


Rank-order correlations were computed! 
between patterns on the Strong Vocational} 


Interest Blank and self-ratings. These were 
computed for both pre-ratings and post: 
ratings. 


in order of intensity of pattern. The pre 
ratings and the post-ratings were als 
ranked in order of intensity as indicated 


on the graphic rating scale, and rank order} 


correlations were computed between the 
ratings and patterns. The median rank 
order correlation for the experimental 


group, correlating test profiles and pre} 


ratings, was .46 and correlating test pro 


files and post-ratings, .51, a slight but not} 
statistically significant increase. The me| 








Experimental Group 


Correlations between test scores and: 





Control Group 
Correlations between test scores ant: 














First Rating Second Rating First Rating Second Rating | 
MMPI * N r N f N if N a. 
K 88 —.24 88 —.03 49 —.06 49 =I 
Hs 87 —.28 87 —.81 49 —.10 49 1S 
D 88 24 88 .30 48 50 48 2 
Pd 88 82 88 13 49 —15 49 -ll 
Mf 87 18 87 .00 49 .08 49 08 
Pt 88 02 88 .03 48 18 48 05 
Pa 37 —.13 87 14 48 01 48 2 
Ma 88 05 88 16 49 —.29 49 —. 
Sie 88 —.23 88 —.11 49 —.16 49 — 2 
ACE 60 50 60 43 54 52 54 30 
SVIB t 58 46 58 ol 57 40 57 al 





* Self ratings on the hysteria and schizophrenia scales were not requested because of the difficulty in a 
riving at definitions resulting in a sufficiently broad range of responses. 
+ Median rank order correlations between Strong Vocational Interest Blank scales and the two self ratings 


For instance, for each person the} 
nine patterns on the Strong were ranked} 
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dian correlations for the control group were 
49 and .41, again a nonsignificant dif- 
ference. 

For the experimental group, the rank 
order correlations increased for 56 per cent 
of the group, comparing the correlations 
for pre-ratings and post-ratings. For the 
control group, these correlations increased 
for 46 per cent of the cases. In the ex- 
perimental group, the rank order correla- 
tions decreased for 39 per cent of the 
cases, for the control group, for 49 per cent 
of the cases. Thus, considering the experi- 
mental and control groups, regardless of 
sex and college, counseling apparently had 
no effect upon their ability to estimate 
accurately their measured interests. 

Because of the differences between the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank For Men 
and the form for women, and because of 
the counselors’ claimed feeling of greater 
competency with the men’s blank, com- 
parisons were made for each of the two 
sexes. Of 27 men in the experimental 
group, the rank-order correlation increased 
from pre-rating to post-rating for 70 per 
cent of the cases and for the 27 men in 
the control group this increase was found 
for only 41 per cent of the cases. This 
provides a critical ratio of 2.2 and can 
be interpreted as of borderline statistical 
significance. Thus, for the men, there is 
a trend toward more of those who were 
counseled to succeed in improving their 
ability to rate their own interests. 

Of the women, 44 per cent of those in 
the experimental group and 50 per cent 
of those in the control group had an in- 
crease in rank-order correlation, a non- 
significant difference. 

At the beginning of the experiment, stu- 


tf, dents were asked to predict what their 
average grade would be at the end of the 
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first year. The correlations between these 


predictions and obtained grades were, for 
the experimental group, —.31 for men and 
12 for women, and for the control group, 


21 for men and .40 for women. The dif- 
ferences are not statistically significant. At 


‘the end of the experiment, after the stu- 
alty in ay 


dents had received grades for one quarter 
and had almost completed another quarter, 


they again were asked to predict their 
average grades as of the end of the year. 
These correlations between predictions and 
obtained grades for the experimental 
group were .89 for the men and .92 for 
the women, and for the control group 
were .78 for the men and .71 for the women. 
Both sexes in the experimental group and 
the men in the control group made signfi- 
cantly better predictions the secon:i time. 

When the increase in predictive ef- 
ficiency for the experimental group was 
compared to the increase for the control 
group, the men in the experimental group 
increased in their predictive efficiency 
significantly more than the men in the 
control group, with a probability between 
.05 and .01. No such difference was found 
for the women, although the trend was in 
the same direction. 

Comparisons were made between the 
honor point ratios of the experimental and 
control groups. The experimental group at 
the end of two quarters had a mean honor 
point ratio of 1.3 with a standard deviation 
of .56 and the control group had a mean 
honor point ratio of 1.5 with a standard 
deviation of .56. The resulting critical 
ratio, 1.4, significant at the .15 level of prob- 
ability, indicated little likelihood of dif- 
ference in mean academic achievement. 

The percentage of students in each 
group dropping from the University was 
also analyzed. More students in the con- 
trol group dropped from the University 
and this difference was statistically signi- 
ficant at the 5 per cent level. Thus, one 
might infer that counseling resulted in 
more students persisting in their academic 
work for at least two quarters. 


Discussion 


The results of this analysis lend ad- 
ditional support to the use of changes in 
self-rating as a means of evaluating coun- 
seling. The results suggested that in this 
particular counseling setting and with 
these particular instruments, college men 
tended to be able to estimate more accur- 
ately their vocational interests after coun- 
seling than they had done before, when 
the criterion of interest is the Strong Vo- 
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cational Interest Blank. The results also 
suggested that after counseling these men 
were more able to predict their probable 
achievement in college than they were be- 
fore counseling and that the counseled 
men improved significantly more than the 
control group of noncounseled men in the 
ability to make self-estimates. These re- 
sults perhaps can be perceived in terms of 
reality approach. Increased self-informa- 
tion results in improved ability to predict 
one’s own behavior, particularly within 
such a restricted area as that of academic 
achievement. 

The results of the experiment did not 
demonstrate similar improvements in abil- 
ity to judge one’s self in terms of aptitude or 
measured personality characteristics. Fail- 
ure to effect changes of this sort might be 
a function of the self-rating, of the criterion 
instrument, or of the counseling. 

The writer tends to place most weight 
upon the explanation referring to the 
nature of the counseling. The students in 
this sample, and perhaps the counselors as 
well, were more oriented toward a dis- 
cussion of vocational and educational prob- 
lems in the interview than of personal 
problems more closely related to Multi- 
phasic scores. The counselors have had 
more experience in “teaching” students 
about their measured vocational interests 
and have more information about the 
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Blank than they have of the Multiphasi,, 
Repeating this study with a group of stu 
dents coming to counselors primarily for 


assistance with personal problems might! 
reveal improvements in self-ratings of per | 
sonality characteristics but no improvement| 


in terms of interest ratings. 
In conclusion, this study has provided 


of the improvement in accuracy of self. 
ratings, the sexes need not respond alike 


and, in terms of the characteristics to be} 
rated, differences will be found. After thi 


- curre: 


technique is developed and applied with 
greater refinement, then the equally basi 
problem can be approached, the extent t 
which counseling results in learned self. 
information being integrated into the be 
havior pattern of the student. 


Received September 24, 1953. 
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) jourr 
evidence that agreement between self-rat| 
ings and more objective measurements can} 
be influenced by counseling. The rela) 
tively low relationships, however, found} 
between self-ratings and more objective 
indices, particularly for the initial ratings) 
suggest extreme caution in using self-rat| 
ings as a criterion for counseling. In term} 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
The Ohio State University 


Introducing a new department in a new 
journal has an exciting flavor to it, par- 
ticularly if the department writer has been 
given license to try out novel ideas on his 
readers. Until he reads this copy, the 
Editor will have been unaware that he 
was parceling out this assignment to an 
ardent science fiction fan! Such a person, 
of course, may be expected to test the 
limits of his assignment. 

This section in each issue will attempt 
to acquaint JCP readers with research in 
its formative stages. Although some at- 
tempt will be made to cull interesting and 
current material from books and other 
periodicals, major emphasis will be given 
to ideas and activities which have not been 
formally published at the time of their 
reporting in this column. Relatively short 
“notes,” that could appear over the names 
of their authors will be used occasionally, 


but letters or dittoed materials which 


could be reported upon informally by me 
would be most enthusiastically received. 
All I ask is the privilege of editorial re- 
view, including constructive criticism. In 
turn, critical comment is invited from the 
from other 
readers. Thus, while this column will re- 
flect personal bias, such bias is intended 
to stimulate inquiry and discussion. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to me, 
Occupational Opportunities Service, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Your suggestions as to the kind of ma- 
terial to be included in this department 
would be very helpful. As a starter, let 
me propose that we concern ourselves with 
anything that has a reasonable bearing 
counseling psychology research, 
whether it be | research design, or 
preliminary findings. Hrief statements of 


validation or replication studies, not ex- 
tensive enough for a separate article, will 
find this department an early publication 
possibility. 

Problems of research inquiry would be 
interesting and relevant, because they do 
not get talked about enough. Not the trite 
business of how to do research theoretically, 
but how it is actually done is particularly 
underplayed. For example, our readers 
might be interested in learning about the 
trials and tribulations of conducting re- 
search, about the attitudes of subjects to- 
ward being the object of research, about 
attitudes of other lay persons toward re- 
search practices, and about one’s personal 
struggle in formulating a research problem 
and getting it underway. 

Just to get the ball rolling, Donald 
Super has graciously consented to serve 
as a guinea pig with me. His report on the 
“career pattern study” is timely because 
many of us have been hearing about his. 
important program of research and have 
wanted further details. As a large scale, 
developmental study of how a group of 
boys pattern their careers, it is without 
parallel since it involves the investigation 
of psychological and social forces at play 
in an entire urban community. The im- 
plications of this study as the basis for 
constructing a theory of vocational develop- 
ment will become obvious as his report 
is read. 

At the invitation of the Editor, I am 
also including a progress report on our 
“productive behavior” research. This is an 
action research program in a university 
community, in which we are attempting 
to formulate a theory of student behavior 
within the context of research needs as 
perceived by university personnel. 
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Both Super and I will be happy to learn 
of your reactions to our work as reported 
above. Are you doing something along 
similar lines that you could share with us? 
Maybe you have something else up your 
sleeve that you would like to check with 
your colleagues. All I ask is that you make 
your news sound relevant to the activities 
of a counseling psychologist and that you 
communicate your own enthusiasm. [ct 
me hear from you! 


The Career Pattern Study 


Purpose 


To trace the vocational development of 
a group of boys in order to ascertain the 
psychological and social factors associated 
with the patterning of their careers, with 
the objective of formulating and to some 
extent documenting a theory of career 
patterns. 


Subjects 


The subjects live in a small city of 25,000 
inhabitants. Middletown, New York, is a 
self-contained, not a satellite, community. 
It is developing slowly but is not static; 
most of its present wage earners grew up 
in it or came there more than twenty years 
ago, and there is some movement in and 
out of the community. It contains varied 
industrial, business, and agricultural enter- 
prises, and is not a one-industry town. 

The subjects whose careers are being 
studied are all of the boys who were in 
the 8th and 9th grades in 1951-52 when 
the basic data were collected; they will be 
followed up in the 12th grade at ages 17- 
18 (including drop-outs); in the 2nd year 
in college (or work) at ages 19-20; in the 
3rd year out of college (8th out-of-school) 
at ages 24-25; and in the 13th year out of 
college (17th out-of-school) at ages 34-35, 
in 1971-72! 

The number (285) should prove large 
enough to permit analysis of factors as- 
sociated with variations within as well as 
between parental socio-economic groups, 
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but small enough to permit intensive study [ 
of each case. 


Methods 


Techniques in the initial phase include 
| the 1 


case studies involving a questionnaire on 


family, educational, recreational, and so-| 
cial history; an autobiographical essay, de- |) 
' going 
schoo 


signed to focus attention on topics rele. 
vant to the study; projective tests (the 
Thematic Apperception Test and a modi- 
fied Rotter Incomplete Sentences Test); 


tests of intelligence, special aptitudes, in-f 
terests, and values; a series of interviews,| 


three or four per boy, one per parent} 
couple, of one hour duration each, electri- | 
cally recorded, covering life histories with} 
an emphasis on occupational aspirations} 
and experiences. 


A study of the community, stressing its} 


occupational characteristics, is also being 
made. It includes an analysis of 1950 Cen 
sus data, a survey of places of employment 
and of the self-employed, and a survey of 
attitudes toward jobs and work. This 


tant social and economic factors into ac 
count and will result in an Occupational 
Handbook for Middletown. 

Techniques of follow-up will be essen- 
tially similar to those of the basic year, 
focusing on experiences and attitudes sub- 
sequent to the last contact. 
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Probable Outcomes 
It is anticipated that several monographs} 


study at its several stages. 

1. The first monograph will be a study 
of the vocational development or degreeh 
of maturity of 9th grade boys. This wil 


include a picture of their thinking about 


occupations, of their vocational aspirations > 
of their status on various tests; a delines- 


tion of the patterns of traits, aspirations> ‘*”) 
' Mainte 


and attitudes which have become cleaf 
at this age level; an analysis of the inf 
fluences playing upon them, and an at 
tempt to establish criteria of vocationalp 


vide a 
‘now h 


and a variety of shorter papers will be p lies be 


prepared, incorporating the findings of thef 
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include } 
' the 12th grade follow-up. 
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maturity for this age level in order to de- 


’ fine vocational maturity operationally and 
'to analyze factors related to vocational 
: maturity. 


9. A second report will be a progress 
report, bringing the record up to date after 


3. The third monograph will report the 


' early occupational progress of non-college- 
' going boys in the second year after high 
sts (the F 
‘of their vocational development will be 
) related to the previously isolated traits and 
' trends of development. 
‘ tens differentiating this group from those 
‘who have continued their education will 


school graduation (age 19-20). The nature 


Factors and pat- 


be described, particularly those which 
help explain variations in development in 
comparable socio-economic and _intellec- 
tual groups. 

4, The fourth monograph will contain a 
description of the patterns of vocational 
‘development which characterize this sam- 


' ple up to the period of tentative establish- 
/ ment in adult occupations (age 24-25), to- 
\ gether with an analysis of the social and 
> impor f° 


psychological factors which go with each 
pattern. This monograph should be one 


of the study’s major contributions to the 
| theory and practice of vocational guidance. 


‘It should provide a background against 
' which vocational counselors can make ex- 
trapolations from case studies of a student 


‘ment in regular adult employment. 

5. The fifth and final monograph will 
describe the development of the group up 
to full maturity and establishment in a 
regular adult occupation (age 34-35). It 


\by Buehler) and half of two others: the 
end of the exploratory stage, all of the es- 
| tablishment phase, and half of the period of 


ne cleap Maintenance. It should lead to the formu- 


the in 


‘lation of a theory of career patterns and 


d an ath 
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provide a basis for developmental voca- 
tional counseling. 


Donald E. Super 
Teacher's College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 


Productive Behavior’ 


; 

This paper describes, in condensed form, 
the background and rationale of research 
on “productive behavior.” The research 
program is an expansion of an earlier focus 
on “the criterion in counseling” (4, 5). 


Setting 


In 1941, the Occupational Opportunities 
Service of the Ohio State University was 
established to assist students in selecting 
appropriate vocational objectives. During 
the past seven years, however, there has 
been increasing concern with the agency’s 
cooperative roll in contributing to the total 
personality development of students with- 
in the university. Emphasis has been 
placed on helping students make plans for 
later-university and post-university adjust- 
ments. A concomitant of the agency’s ser- 
vice has been its role in contributing to 
and stimulating research on student be- 
havior. 

The present director of research and 
three half-time associates have spent con- 
siderable time in initiating and planning 
cooperative research projects throughout 
the university. These research studies 
have served an important function in help- 
ing to generate long-range plans. First, 
they have helped us to determine what 
kinds of research are possible and desira- 
ble within The Ohio State University 
setting. Second, they have enabled us to 
develop competencies in theorizing and 
research design and in the gathering and 


1From a paper read at the annual meeting of 
the American College Personnel Association, Chi- 
cago, April 1, 1958. The research has been sup- 
ported in part by funds from The Ohio State 
University Committee on the Allocation of Re- 
search Foundation Grants. 
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processing of data, and to point up needed 
competencies for prospective staff mem- 
bers. Third, they have forced us to em- 
phasize the development of needed human 
relations skills in working with each other 
and with outside personnel. An entire 
monograph or book could be devoted to 
this last point. 

We had anticipated that our own values, 
or preferred alternatives, in research in- 
quiry might not be similar to those of 
university colleagues. Yet these colleagues 
were assumed to be gatekeepers to our pro- 
jected studies of student behavior. Our 
anticipation was confirmed; for example, 
a committee in the Arts College was con- 
cerned with “superior students,” a re- 
search committee of the University School 
with “emotional disturbance in youngsters,” 
and a group of colleagues in the College 
of Education with “creativity.” How were 
we to reconcile the seemingly divergent 
value patterns of these groups with such 
student expectations as “a well-rounded 
education” and “self-reliance in personal 
living” (2)? 


Purpose 


If we are to study student behavior in 
the university, we should examine the 
value structures relevant to the student 
and within which his behavior is variously 
construed. Thus, instead of worrying 
about the seemingly divergent systems of 
values that impinge upon a student, we 
decided to capitalize upon them. Out of 
this concern with differing value struc- 
tures and their possible influences upon a 
student’s behavior has come the rationale 
for our long-range program of research on 
“productive behavior.” 

Thus, in its present stage of preliminary 
definition, “productive behavior” is the 
image of successful behavior within The 
Ohio State University as provided by a 
student for himself and by “relevant others” 
for him. By “relevant” we mean to imply 
persons who are assumed to be influential 
in shaping a student’s attitudes, senti- 
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ments, and beliefs. Such persons may le 
relevant in the sense that they are men. 
bers of a defined social system with whic 
the student interacts, members of a salient 


reference group (3), or persons perceived} 


and valued by him as significant others (9), 
Let me illustrate the program by reference 


to one of our research proposals. Here the} 
| in my 
_ create 


aspirations of a student in the university are 
conceived to be a function of “social in. 
fluence,” where “influence” is defined 4; 
“a limitation placed upon the number of 
verbalized behavioral alternatives open to 
the student.” 


Method 


In a research program oue ought to be 
so explicit in his advance predictions of 
what he will find that he can be demon 
strably incorrect as well as correct in his 
explanation of his research findings. A 
pleasant but arduous task of the researcher, 
in constructing such advance explanatory 
statements, is to deduce these from a the 
oretical model. In the research proposal 
to be described, it has been possible to 
construct a purely hypothetical world, 
called “university,” populated by my own 
creations, which can be operationally de- 
fined as “faculty member” and “adminis. 
trator,” “fraternity group member,” and 
“member of immediate family.”? Because 
I am free to do as I will with these crea 
tions, I have required that each provide 
an independent image of the “ideal stu- 
dent’s” behavior. I can even use a mathe- 
matical model to represent this state-of- 
affairs; that of factor analysis, for example, 
provides a framework in which each of 
these images can be represented as 4 
dimension in mathematical hyperspace. 
Dr. Paul Hood, formerly of our staff, 
worked out a method for obtaining ap 
proximations of “pure factor” dimensions 
from a population of actual persons (I). 
Thus, we can make observations of actual 
persons, possessing the characteristics of 


2These are labels only; the definitional state- 
ments have not been provided here. 
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“, faculty member,” “an administrator,” 
“, fraternity group member,” and “an im- 
mediate family member,” to determine 


‘whether each set of persons provides, in- 


deed, an independent image of the “ideal 
student’s” behavior. 
If this obtains, in fact, I can call each 


of these a set of “possible relevant others,” 


in my theoretical world. Then, I could 
create an operationally defined and hypo- 
thetical “student,” who could describe his 
image of his behavioral aspirations only 
as his “relevant others” described those of 
the “ideal student.” I would make him 
be “student,” “fraternity member” and “im- 
mediate family member.” Now, I would 
have four sets of alternatives for my hypo- 
thetical “student”: either he would have 
to describe his aspirations exactly as they 
were described by (a) “faculty member” 
and “administrator,” (b) “fraternity group 
member,” (c) “immediate family member,” 
or (d) by none, or by more than one, of 
these. In any case, revisions of my theo- 
retical statements would be suggested by 
the empirical findings, when actual persons 
were tested. In testing, my job would be 
to utilize some actual persons in the uni- 
versity who fitted the operational require- 
ments of all three categories: “student,” 
“fraternity member,” and “immediate fam- 
ily member.” Then, I would have to ask 
each of them to describe his “wished for” 
behavior. After this, I would get a group 
of faculty members and their administra- 
tive officers, as well as other members of 
the student’s fraternity and of his immedi- 
ate family, to describe the “ideal student’s” 
behavior. In fact, I could use the “pure 
descriptions from my previous 
study for this purpose. My job, at this 
point, would be to correlate each student’s 
description with those of his possible 
‘televant others.” My hunch is that the 
actual “relevant others” would turn out 
to be family or fraternity brothers, not 
faculty or administrators. In any event, I 
could go back to my theoretical statements 
from which the alternative predictions were 
made, revising them according to my 
empirical findings. 


Where the items, which are to be used 
in describing “ideal” or “wished for” be- 
havior, come from and how the items are 
to be manipulated by my subjects are 
topics for a much longer paper than this. 
Preliminary work with “critical incident” 
and “Q sort” methods suggests that these 
would be quite applicable to our projected 
research needs. 


Probable Outcomes 


In summary, I have tried to move hur- 
ridly over a route of research planning that 
has required many months to plot. We 
think that this research can begin to 
answer questions, such as “What persons 
can be assumed to be the sources of a 
student’s aspirations for himself in a uri- 
versity?” “Are a student's verbalized as- 
pirations related to his other behavior in 
the University?” Despite many headaches 
ahead, there is much to be gained from 
the attempt to develop research on student 
behavior that is of interest scientifically 
and that can become an integral part of 
a university's program for its students. 


Received December 21, 1953. 
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Book Reviews heey 


Leona E. Tyler. The work of the coun- as a part of the counseling process, and thf Each 
selor. New York: Appleton-Century- effective utilization of occupational informatio, way. L 
Crofts, 1958. Pp. xi + 328 Her greatest stress is on the interview as th I have 

? . ; : counselor’s most vital tool, the face-to-face situp, (and bt 
This is a welcome book. The logic of our re- tion within which he creates the necessary wort don’t h 
search and experience has resolved some of the ing relationship with his client. One of her ges} right ti 

contradictions in counseling theory and has led  uinely new contributions is her chapter on the da} ment 2 

to new syntheses in our thinking: the general cision-making interview, the kind of counseling the pu 

counselor, not vocational vs. personal; “good contact that deals with some relatively immediay} book: 0 

counseling,” not directive vs. non-directive; basic problem. Her realistic discussion of the role gf author, 

principles of communication and relationship, not the counselor stresses the understandings that {.) other n 

one or another collection of techniques; the inte-  cilitate the integration of counseling in a broaif in whic 

gration of theory and practice, not how-to-do-it vs. student personnel program. A fine review of evilf. tevicw 


abstruse formulation. These developments are uation studies caps the volume. | good. 

reflected in Tyler’s work. ; The only disappointment in the The Work gf backs. 
Firmly underlying this wise book is the belief the Counselor is its relative lack of attention pf} up to tk 

that counseling “. . . represents a way in which personality dynamics. This omission is particula.f ing whc 


people can work together to understand our com- ly surprising in the light of its wholesome apprep lisher d 
mon life and at the same time try to enrich it. ciation of the complexity of the human problem) in the v 
At its best it is science devoid of coldness, faith with which the counselor deals, and in light gf often ay 
not dependent on mysticism.” Not often is such her reference, to an APA, Division 17, committe} This 
promise of warmth and rationality fulfilled. report which devotes as much as a fifth of th other b 
Dr. Tyler explicitly acknowledges the status psychological counselor’s total graduate training) selective 
of counseling as an art, relying more on an ac- program to “personality organization and develop done. . 
cumulation of shared experience than on rigorous ment.” Dr. Tyler makes it abundantly clear thi tain tw 
research evidence. Nevertheless, it is her hope effective counseling is neither a bag of tech.icd§ worthy | 
that the basis of practice can be shifted soon from tricks nor a function of the counselor’s good wilf and mo 
custom and intuition to the results of reliable and personal responsiveness, highly valued wf counseli 
investigation. Consequently, she has organized these attributes are. The counselor must know§ concerns 
her chapters in terms of what counselors seem what to look for, how to interpret his observation § fields), : 
to do and think, thus making articulate their fruitfully, what kinds of communication will mot new boc 
cumulated wisdom, but has appended to most likely reach his client, and what effect he anif ing, hac 
chapters research summaries in which she criti- his values are having upon the client. Thee worthy 
cally reviews most of the empirical investigations tasks, the very heart of the counseling proces,§ will the 
into the counseling process over the past thirty are rooted in an understanding of personality§ teviews 
years. These summaries, packing a great deal of dynamics as they operate in both counselor anif will be 
information into little space, are a novel feature client. Inclusion of this area of knowledge woullf of a bc 
of the book and should be extremely useful in have made all the clearer the rationale for this want to 
suggesting fruitful research problems and calling complex process and would have avoided any§ that a | 
to attention techniques that merit further utiliza- risk of leaving the reader with the impression tht} Two 


tion in counseling research. expertness in counseling is possible without mas 1952, a1 
The point of view which supports this organi- tery of personality dynamics. even no 
zation is that counseling is more a matter of per- Nevertheless, this book, with its happy combins § in theor 


ception and understanding than of technique. tion of sensitivity and precision, ranks with the§ The firs 
From this basic contention follows the belief, justi- best yet published on the practice of counseling § sling F 


fied in the light of many evaluation studies, that Milton Schwebd § Bramme 
effective counseling can be done under very authors 
different circumstances by people holding very of pers 
different theoretical positions and using very dif- Comments on Current Books deal six 
ferent methods. In consequence, the book avoids lieve it 
the now meaningless directive-nondirective issue When a new book announcement comes, ati § to “holi 


and concentrates, instead, on the cues a client may the description makes it clear that the book i § tibution 
provide which enable a counselor to understand in a field in which one tries to keep posted, § sive use 
and communicate with him in helpful ways. there is need to answer several questions. Is the § terms si 

Against this background of emphasis on per- book one which I will want to use at once as! “develoy 
ception, understanding, and client-counselor com- professional tool? Does the book contain m* § tdlectua 
munication, Dr. Tyler discusses insightfully such terial on which I will want to draw, either df fact that 
topics as the use of records, the selection of tests rectly or indirectly, in my own thinking, practice, but that 
and the conveying of test results to counselees or research? Is it something I will want to be . lim 
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Book Reviews 


familiar with but not use immediately? Or is 
F it just another book about which I can learn 
enough from other people’s reviews? 

Each of us answers these questions in his own 
way. Like many psychologists in these busy years 
I have resorted to: two kinds of book-buying 
(and buy it is, for if I don’t own the book I 
don’t have it around long enough and at the 
right times to read). One is the snap-judg- 
/ment method, in which I decide on reading 
the publisher’s notice that I must buy the 
book: my criterion is usually a combination of 
author, subject, and presumed treatment. The 
other method is the mature-judgment method, 
in which I wait until I can read at least one 
revicw by someone whose judgment I consider 
good. Both of these methods have their draw- 
backs. Established authors do not always live 
up to their reputations, new authors keep appear- 
ing who produce noteworthy work, and the pub- 
lisher does not always describe his publications 
in the way in which I would do it! Book reviews 
often appear only after considerable lag. 

This column is therefore an attempt to help 
other busy people who want to buy and read 
selectively to do a better job of it than I have 
done. As conceived of now this section will con- 
tain two kinds of material: comments on note- 
worthy characteristics of some of the latest books 
and monographs which should be of interest to 
counseling psychologists (whether the books are 
concerned with counseling or with supporting 
fields), and even briefer comments on some other 
new boo... which I have not, at the time of writ- 
ing, had time to read but which appear to be 
worthy of more careful study. In neither case 
will these be reviews (the Journal will run real 
reviews of carefully selected books); instead, they 
will be comments, sometimes on salient aspects 
of a book about which others will presumably 
want to know, sometimes merely to the effect 
that a book deserves looking into. 

Two books on counseling which appeared in 
1952, and which may be worth commenting on 
even now, attempted to give counseling a basis 
in theory, and produced quite different results. 
The first of these is The Dynamics of the Coun- 
wling Process, by E. L. Shostrom and L. M. 
Brammer (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952). The 
authors attempt to treat counseling in terms 
of personality and learning theory rather than 
deal simply with a “bag of tricks.” This I be- 
lieve it fails to do as indicated by a reference 
to “holistic” (sic) personality theory and its at- 
tibution to W. H. Cowley, (p. 7) by the exces- 
sive use in introductory sections of half-digested 
tems such as “frame of reference,” “construct,” 
“developmental,” and even “methodology.” In- 
tllectual indigestion is further revealed by the 
fact that the use of tests is not explained to clients, 
but that rather a “brief structuring on the uses 
and limitations of tests” (p. 42) is called for. 
One more example: “he (the counselor) literally 
ties to ‘get inside the skin’ of the client .. .” 
(italics mine). 
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It would be a shame, however, if some theoreti- 
cal and scholarly defects led one to miss the real 
values of this book. Shostrom and Brammer have 
produced a helpful and practical discussion of 
methods, and they have illustrated a working syn- 
thesis of some client-centered concepts and meth- 
ods with the practice of vocational counseling. 
Their methods seem to rely somewhat heavily 
on a proliferation of forms, but this is a mistake 
which further experience is likely to correct. 

Counseling in Catholic Life and Education, by 
C. A. Curran (New York: Macmillan, 1952) is the 
other counseling text referred to above. It is. 
an exposition of a permissive counseling philoso- 
phy which stresses the autonomy and essential 
worthiness of the individual; it places this in a 
framework of Roman Catholic doctrine and Tho- 
mistic philosophy and bears the stamp of ap- 
proval of the highest authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church (“Nihil obstat . . . Imprima- 
tur”). Catholic counselors should find it very 
helpful; non-Catholics will find it a clear exposi- 
tion of nondirective principles and methods. 

In reviewing these two books one after the 
other, I was struck by the fact that although both 
stress the counseling of the whole person, Shos- 
trom and Brammer actually deal only with voca- 
tional counseling (if this term is broadly inter- 
preted) while Curran does not even index the 
terms occupation and vocation. Apparently some 
of us have not yet found ways of implementing 
our broadened conceptions of counseling, while 
others still deny the reality of work and occupa- 
tion as parts of the lives of our clients. 

1953’s contribution to textbooks on counseling 
is reviewed more fully elsewhere in this issue, 
so Tyler’s Work of the Counselor will merely be 
mentioned here as » well-balanced synthesis of 
what we know about counseling principles and 
methods. To me it seems slightly affected by a 
nondirective bias, and insufficiently aware of 
counseling operations in community agencies, in- 
dustry, and even secondary schools. The treat- 
ment is nevertheless broad and comprehensive 
and the book is a valuable addition to the coun- 
seling psychologist’s armamentarium (medical 
term for “bag of tricks,” making same respectable). 

Items I would comment on if there were space: 
Anne Roe’s Psychological Study of Eminent Psy- 
chologists and Anthropologists and a Comparison 
with Natural Scientists (Psychological Mono- 
graphs, 1953); Froelich and Darley’s Studying 
— (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1952). 

Books I want to read more carefully: Hobart 
Mowrer’s Psychotherapy Theory and Research, 
(New York: Ronald, 1958); Cartwright and Zan- 
der, Group Dynamics (Evanston: Row, Peterson 
and Co., 1953); and Powdermaker and Frank, 
Group Psychotherapy (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953). These three cannot be read 
in a hurry. Lives in Progress, by R. W. White 
(New York: Dryden, 1958) will go more rapidly 
and be of interest to counseling psychologists. 

Donald E. Super 
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